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386 IN FRUIT-TIME, ETC. 


IN FRUIT-TIME. 


YELLow the harvest-fields with golden grain, 

And the white-bearded bending barley-ears 

Nod in the soft south breeze; the poppy hides 

Her scarlet glory from the noonday sun, 

Amid their sheltering stems ; the clover patch 

Is flushed with roseate glories — and the lark, 

His speckled breast gemmed with the morning 

ew, 

Springs up with clear shrill note, all-jubilant 

Toward the broad blue heavens ; the quivering 
oats 

Rustle their waving pennons, and the vetch 

Her purple petals shows. 


The orchard lands 
Teem with a wealth of fruit ; the russet pear 
Neighbors the red-streaked apple; dark-blue 

plums 

Their luscious tears let fall; greengages swell 
Beside the bloomy damsons ; apricots 
(Their golden globes leaf-hidden on the wall) 
Perfume the air; and the pink, downy peach 
Vies with the rosy-tinted nectarine 
In dainty fragrance. 


Ripening hang the nuts’ 

Upon the laden boughs: the clusters brown 
Of russet hazels ; the spiked bursting husks 
Of polished chestnuts ; and the teeming store 
Of yellow walnuts. Autumn-tide hath come, 
And pours from out her overflowing horn 
Her welcome blessings on the grateful earth ! 

Chambers’ Journal. ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


A DREAM. 


AH, to be across the seas, 
Where the summer-scented breeze 
Murmurs mid the leafy trees, 
And a silent sea 
Plashes on a silent shore ; 
Where to dwell forevermore 
Until love and life are o’er, 
Peaceful life would be. 


Such a vision meets my gaze: 
Glistens through a dreamful haze, 
Though the mist of these dark days 
Hides it from my view. 
Yet a touch of love supreme 
Lights the mist with sunny gleam, 
In the land of which I dream 
Love shall e’er be true. 


There shall life begin anew ; 

*Neath such skies of azure blue 

Love could be naught else but true, 
And its lights shall gleam, 

Driving from our fair domain 

These dark days of mist and rain ; 

No more sorrow, toil, or pain — 
Ah, ’tis but a dream ! 

Tinsley’s Magazine. GERALD CLIFTON. 





REST. 


To spend the long, warm days 
Silent beside the silent-flowing streams, — 
To see, not gaze, 
To hear, not listen, thoughts exchanged for 
dreams. 


See clouds that slowly pass, 

Trailing their shadows o’er the far, faint down, 
And ripening grass, 

While yet the meadows wear their starry crown. 


To hear the breezes sigh 

Cool in the silver leaves like falling rain, 
Pause and go by, 

Tired wand’rers o’er the solitary plain. 


See, far from all affright, 
Shy river creatures play hour after hour, 
And night by night 
The white moon broaden like a hemlock flow’r. 


Thus, lost to human things, 
To blend at last with nature, and to hear 
What song she sings, 
Low to herself, when there is no one near, 
Spectator. MARGARET L. Woops, 


SINcE there’s no help, come let us kiss and 
part — 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly [ myself can free ; 

Shake hands forever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion sleepless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes — 

Now if thou would’st, when all have given him 


over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet re- 
cover. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


As one who, destined from his friends to part, 
Regrets his loss, yet hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse and enjoy their smile, 
And tempers as he may affliction’s. dart — 
Thus, loved associates! chiefs of elder art ! 
Teachers of wisdom! who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 
I now resign you; nar with fainting heart ; 
For pass a few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 
Wm. Roscoe, 
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ENGLAND'S OPIUM DEALINGS. 


From The Modern Review. 
ENGLAND’S OPIUM DEALINGS. 


WE may regret, but we shall hardly 
wonder that, amidst the heated or weari- 
some debates on representative atheism 
and Irish disturbances which stretched 
the recent session of Parliament to so 
unwelcome a length, the discussion raised 
by Mr. J. W. Pease on the 4th of June 
attracted but limited attention. All the 
force of political feeling in the House of 
Commons has again and again been 
focussed on the affairs of the nearer East. 
The distant sounds of war will even en- 
gage the warmest interest of our repre- 
sentatives in the affairs of Afghanistan or 
south Africa. But, in ordinary times at 
least, the economy of our Indian Empire, 
with its two hundred million souls, is 
too dull a topic to enlist the attention of 
the legislature; and when our senators 
are invited to project their thoughts to 
that yet vaster territory which stretches 
over the remoter Orient and swarms with 
a population probably twice as great, they 
feel that the demand is a little preposter- 
ous, and quickly revert to matters nearer 
home. Never since the famous occasion 
on which Lord Palmerston successfully 
appealed from a House of Commons 
fairly roused against the iniquity of his 
policy to a country which liked his pluck 
and did not mind his bullying, has the 
tremendous question of our commercial 
and political relations with China fairly 
taken hold of the minds of the English 
Parliament or the English people. 

On the 4th of June last the member for 
South Durham rose “to call attention to 
the revenue of India, derived from the 
cultivation of the poppy and the traffic in 
opium, and the duties levied thereon; 
and to the position of the relations be- 
tween this country and China in relation 
to the trade in opium.” We shall pres- 
ently return to the debate that resulted. 
We note it now only because the speeches 
of Mr. Pease, Mr. Mark Stewart, and 
those who followed on the same side, con- 
stitute the last important attempt to 
arouse the conscience of the nation to its 
crimes and its duties in reference to the 
traffic in opium. 

The opium debates of the House of 
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Commons stand at long intervals apart. 
The last before this summer was raised 
by Mr. Mark Stewart in 1875. Previously 
to that, Lord Shaftesbury (then Lord 
Ashley) had raised the question in the 
House of Commons in 1843, and in the 
House of Lords in 1857. In 1870, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson raised it in the Lower 
House. In forty years five times only 
has this subject been fairly discussed 
within the British Parliament; by the 
representatives of the people, four times 
only. England’s opium policy has been 
guided not from St. Stephen’s, but first 
from Leadenhall Street and latterly from 
Downing Street; and both Leadenhall 
Street and Downing Street have, in this 
matter, been governed from Calcutta. 

Never yet has the English nation given 
ear to the story of thispolicy. Never yet 
has a first-class statesman seriously ap- 
proached its discussion. Yet the suffer- 
ing, the injustice, the demoralization with 
which our opium dealings are bound up 
are more than deep and wide enough to 
rank the question raised by them, as a 
problem pressing for solution, with the 
emancipation of the Turkish provinces 
or the pacification of the Irish people. 

We shall with all possible brevity recall 
the facts up to the present date. 

It is a popular error to suppose that 
the love of opium is, with the Chinese, 
“racial.” Till late in the last century 
it was cultivated, imported, or consumed 
merely as a medicine. Up to 1767 the 
annual import had rarely exceeded two 
hundred chests. In that year it suddenly 
rose to a thousand chests, and from that 
year accordingly we roughly date the 
vicious consumption of the drug in the 
Chinese empire. It is a second and still 
more popular error to suppose that China 
cherished any “racial” dislike of foreign 
commerce. It is true that the country 
contains within itself resources which 
render external trade unnecessary to its 
development; yet long centuries before 
Dutch or Venetian keels ploughed the 
ocean, Chinese trade was active in cen- 
tral Asia; and embassies, in recent times 
so unwillingly received or equipped, were 
freely exchanged, not with Persians and 
Arabs alone, but with the Rome of the 
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emperors and the western Europe of 
Charlemagne.* It was when the modern 
European — first of all, the Portuguese 
—carried his wares and his manners to 
Canton, that the Chinese people began to 
shrink within their shell. In 1773 the 
first slight beginnings of the British opium 
trade find record. Seven years later the 
East India Company established a depot 
near Macao on the estuary of the Canton 
River; and in 1781 Warren Hastings 
sent sixteen hundred chests of opium 
thither — but the speculation proved any- 
thing but remunerative. In 1785 the 
East India Company began selling the 
opium monopoly, which they had previ- 
ously bestowed on favorites. In 1795 the 
Company took the important step of abol- 
ishing individual monopolists altogether, 
and themselves became the sole culti- 
vators and sellers of opium in British 
India. 

The net opium revenues of India had 
now touched £200,000 in one year, though 
the fluctuation was enormous, and the 
government of China saw that it had to 
face a great and growing evil in the temp- 
tation and demoralization of its people. 
Accordingly, in 1799, the emperor Kien- 
lung issued the most vigorous decrees 
forbidding the importation of the drug, 
and denouncing transportation — after- 
wards changed to death by strangling — 
against all who should be guilty of opium- 
smoking. In the following year this 
action was followed up by the proclama- 
tion of such serious penalties on smug- 
gling, that the “ supercargo,” who repre- 
sented the Company in Chinese waters, 
actually urged on that body the total 
stoppage of the trade, and for a time the 
Company desisted at least from employing 
their own craft in the traffic. But still the 
evil grew. Some years later the Chinese 
governor of Canton required the hong 
merchants —a native guild — who alone 
could lawfully trade with the Europeans, 
to give bonds for every ship arriving, 
certifying her free from opium. The 


* See Rémusat, Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, I., 
69; Pauthier, Relations Politiques de la Chine avec les 
Puissances Occidentales, 5-24; Laffitte, De la Civilisa- 
tion Chinoise, 134; Le Marquis d’ Hervey St. Denys, 
La Chine devant |’ Europe. 
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representatives of the Company at Cal- 
cutta still withheld their ships, but 
vigorously pushed the trade, their profits 
therefrom rising after half a dozen more 
seasons to a million sterling, one-thir- 
teenth part of the total net revenue of 
British India. 

The directors in Leadenhall Street were 
not quite easy always about the part they 
were playing, and in 1817 they wrote to 
Calcutta that, could they completely 
abolish the consumption of opium, they 
“would gladly do it in compassion for 
mankind.” Yet they certainly made no 
great efforts in that direction, but con- 
tinued to pocket the growing proceeds of 
the splendid and lucrative monopoly. 
Indeed, they permitted their servants in 
India to extend their operations enor- 
mously. No longer content to reap the 
crops which flowered on soil in British 
keeping, they cast greedy eyes on the 
white fields of the native princes of cen- 
tral India. From 1818 to 1830 they com- 
pelled those princes to grant to them the 
exclusive right to buy and sell this native 
opium also, and in the latter year they 
commuted this monopoly to a pass-duty 
exacted on every chest passing through 
British territory; and through British 
territory alone could this Malwa produce 
reach the coast. The duty, fixed first at 
one hundred and seventy-five rupees a 
chest, was raised by degrees to the huge 
sum of seven hundred rupees; and it has 
now, we believe, under the direct impe- 
rial government, long stood at six hun- 
dred rupees, or £60. At the present 
time about forty per cent. of our total 
opium revenue is exacted from the native- 
grown Malwa drug. 

In 1821 the governor of Canton again 
threw himself with the utmost earnestness 
into the cause of suppression. He pro- 
claimed the English, the Portuguese, and 
the Americans responsible for the baneful 
and illegal trade. Of these the Ameri- 
cans alone had some excuse, since they, 
he declared, had no king to teach them 
what was right. 

But we approach the time when at last 
China sought, by some sterner means 
than mere remonstrance, to clear her 
shores of the foreign smugglers who 
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swarmed with their pernicious wares upon 
her coast. 

The trading charter of the East India 
Company expired in 1834, and the British 
government took the regulation of the 
China trade into their own hands. The 
hapless Lord Napier, the first superinten- 
dent of trade appointed from London, fell 
a speedy victim to the worry and embar- 
rassment of an intolerable situation, which 
his wanton deportment had not tended to 
ameliorate. It was Captain Elliot who 
was called upon to face the difficulties of 
the post when the tension of affairs ap- 
proached a crisis. On the side of the 
British the determination to force the 
obnoxious opium upon the Chinese mar- 
ket had never been so relentless or so 
reckless. It must be remembered that 
this was no mere smuggling enterprise, 
no mere systematic evasion of a legal 
impost. There was no legal duty upon 
opium. Its importation was absolutely 
illegal. Its ‘sale or its consumption by a 
Chinese subject was, for good or evil, a 
capital offence. Armed desperadoes were 
the carriers of this extraordinary com- 
merce. British merchants fitted out 
gunboats, laded them with opium, and 
sent them to seek inlets for that merchan- 
dise anywhere on the south-east coast of 
China; the factories of Canton were 
crammed with the illegal commodity, in 
sheer defiance alike of Cantonese and 
imperial law. All official China was in 
commotion at the traffic. Heu Nai Tsai, 
in despair of its suppression, memorial- 
ized the emperor, rather than that the 
drug should thus be poured into the 
country, to legalize its importation, while 
checking the amount by the imposition of 
a high and rigorous duty. Chu Tsun and 
Hu Kui, statesmen of distinguished parts, 
met this desperate appeal with a counter- 
memorial in favor of the most strenuous 
measures for the stamping out of the 
trade. The emperor referred the point to 
a vote taken, far and wide, among the 
high officials of the provinces. By an 
overwhelming majority they gave their 
voice for the imperative suppression of 
the trade. The government, with grim 
determination, elected this sterner policy. 
The famous Lincame down to Canton 
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with full powers as imperial commis- 
sioner. Onthe roth of March, 1839, he 
wrought a deed pregnant in consequences 
as the casting of the tea into the waters 
from the wharves of Boston. Every 
remonstrance, every negotiation, every 
threat had proved in vain. Lin seized 
more than twenty thousand chests of 
opium, worth a hundred pounds the chest, 
and cast their contents into the Canton 
River. He held the merchants for sev- 
eral days confined within the limits of 
their factories. He extorted from the 
majority of them a bond never again to 
attempt to introduce opium into the Chi- 
nese Empire. He proclaimed all trade 
with the British nation at an end. 

It was this bold and uncompromising 
effort to thrust the trade of England from 
her shores that promptly brought upon 
China the heavy hand of our retaliation. 
Our first opium war ended, as all who 
knew the respective strength of the com- 
batants foresaw, in the utter discomfiture 
of China. Lin’s policy brought death to 
thousands of his countrymen and humilia- 
tion to his country. At the point of the 
sword we demanded and obtained the 
Treaty of Nankin. Four new ports were 
thereby opened to British trade; Hong 
Kong, but a mile from the mainland, be- 
came a British possession; -twenty-one 
million dollars were paid over to the 
British from the Chinese exchequer. The 
treaty declared, indeed, that “if any 
smuggle goods, the goods will be liable to 
confiscation ;”’ but, for all that, six million 
dollars were claimed and paid as compen- 
sation for the opium drowned in the Can- 
ton River, our government saving its 
consistency by considerably reducing the 
amount as it was paid from the hands 
that had wrung it from the Chinese into 
those of the merchants who had suffered. 

By the terms of the treaty no point was 
nominally yielded on the Chinese side in 
the matter of opium. Such concession 
could only have been won by a renewal of 
hostilities. 

During the next thirteen years the 
export of opium from India to China rose 
from twenty-five thousand to nearly sev- 
enty thousand chests. With increasing 
quantities a completer system became 
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necessary in its introduction on the coast 
of China. Our merchants maintained a 
fleet of vessels defensively and offensively 
equipped for the service. Hong Kong 
became a most convenient base for the 
operations of the invaders; and the 
Chinese associated with this and kindred 
enterprises found there a congenial home. 
Armed and open smuggling finds in piracy 
an industry not wholly alien to itself. 
The authorities of Hong Kong could not 
nicely distinguish the allied enterprises 
of the crews that left their convenient 
harbor. A system sprang up, at once 
having an appearance of orderliness and 
bringing in revenue to the colonial ex- 
chequer, by which Chinese-owned boats 
could take an annual license from the 
Hong Kong government, and while in its 
enjoyment hoist the British flag should 
the river-police or the revenue cruisers of 
the Chinese press too closely upon their 
sterns. 

The lorcha * Arrow” was in the enjoy- 
ment of this privilege. Her term of 
license had, indeed, run out some eleven 
days since. But her master, an English- 
man, and his Chinese crew, were not 
particular to a week or two, and on the 
8th of October, 1856, she was still flying 
English colors in the Canton River. 
She had, however, for some time been 
“wanted” by the native authorities, and 
on that day she was boarded by order of 
Commissioner Yeh. Whether the British 
flag which covered her piracy, and which 
by Hong Kong rules themselves she had 
ceased to have any claims to fly, was 
actually hauled down by her assailants is 
matter of dispute: but the twelve native 
seamen were arrested. Nine of them, 
not implicated in piracy, were liberated at 
once on the demand of the English con- 
sul; the other three, pirates by their own 
confession, were also restored on further 
pressure from Sir John Bowring, gov- 
ernor of Hong Kong. But neither the 
apology nor the reparation which Sir 
John asked of Commissioner Yeh being 
forthcoming, our second great Chinese 
war was the swift and terrible result.* 

Once more hopelessly defeated, China 
had to listen to our conditions of peace in 
1858, the same year in which the direct 

overnment of British India was trans- 
erred from the discredited Company to 


* The incident of the ** Arrow”’ cannot, indeed, be 
supposed to have been anything more than the con- 
venient occasion of our second war. On February 12, 
1857, there was presented to the House of Lords a 

nderous blue-book of 228 pages, under the title of 
*Insults in China.” This was a convenient repertory 
of casus belli for use when wanted. 





the English crown. The Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, originally signed on June 26, 1858, 
was not ratified till October 24, 1860, the 
Chinese having meanwhile renewed hos- 
tilities,* which we avenged by the march 
upon Pekin, and the sacking and looting 
of the Summer Palace. 

By that treaty we established an ambas- 
sador at Pekin; we compelled the open- 
ing of five more seaports, and of the 
great Yang-tze River; we set up the sys- 
tem of “exterritoriality ” — next to opium 
the sorest point to this day in our rela- 
tions with China, making the English 
consul and English law the judge and the 
code by which to try cases of dispute be- 
tween the Englishman and the Chinaman 
in China;t we fined Canton four million 
dollars; we adjusted the internal transit 
duties of China, so far as they concerned 
our merchandise, to our own ideas; and 
we extorted the legalization of the intro- 
duction of our opium at a fixed duty, in 
no case exceeding ten percent. Having 
got these terms, we forebore from more. 
“ We came to the conclusion,” said Lord 
Elgin, our plenipotentiary, “ that on prac- 
tical grounds, and apart from certain con- 
siderations of morality and justice, which 
might, perhaps, be urged on behalf of the 
Chinese government, it would be unwise 
to drive it to despair, and, perhaps, to 
extreme measures of resistance.” 

For the moment the opposition of Pekin 
to the now recognized and legalized traffic 
was silenced. But the Chinese ministers 
watched their opportunity for renewed 
remonstrance. The negotiations of 1869, 
for the revision of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
presented the occasion sought. In July 
of that year the Tsungli Yamen (Foreign 
Office) addressed to Sir R. Alcock the 
most urgent petition for the abandonment 
of the trade. They referred to the deep 
resentment with which it filled the minds 
of the people generally : — 


The Chinese merchant supplies your country 
with his goodly tea and silk, conferring thereby 
a benefit upon her; but the English merchant 
empoisons China with pestilent opium. Such 
conduct is unrighteous. Who can justify it? 
What wonder if officials and people say that 
England is wilfully working out China’s ruin, 
and has no real friendly feeling forher? The 
wealth and generosity of England is spoken of 


* Such is the common English account of the mat- 
ter; but Mr. Bruce’s attempt to force the Peiho River, 
which resulted in his repulse by the garrison of the 
Takoo forts, may fairly be considered as an act of ag- 
gression on our part. 

+t See the valuable discussion on exterritoriality in 
Mr. Hart’s Memorandum, in the blue-book on China, 
No. 3, 1877 (Further Correspondence on the Murder 
of Mr. Margary), p. 19. 
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by all ; she is anxious to prevent and anticipate 
all injury to her commercial interest. How is 
it, then, she can hesitate to remove an ac- 
knowledged evil? Indeed, it cannot be that 
England still holds to this evil business, earn- 
ing the hatred of the officials and people of 
China, and making herself a reproach among 
the nations, because she would lose a little 
revenue were she to forfeit the cultivation of 
the poppy ! 


This petition was ignored, but the Con- 
vention, which Sir Rutherford at last 
agreed to, proposed so far to second the 
views of the Chinese as to permit China 
to raise the import “ay J on opium from 
thirty to fifty taels per chest, that is, from 
one-sixth to about one-fourth of the rate 
at which the Indian government, for its 
own profit, charges the Malwa crop 
before it sails for China at all. The 
Convention, however, roused the fierce 
opposition of the British Chambers of 
Commerce, and was never ratified. China 
remained bound as before. The Calcutta 
authorities, indeed, were little likely to 
listen to the entreaties of the mandarins, 
seeing that the Hon. J. Strachey had, on 
the previous 2oth of April, on behalf of 


his government, drawn up a minute to 
the effect that “immediate measures of 
the most energetic character ought to be 


taken, with the object of increasing the 
production of opium.” 

Early in 1875 the Indian government 
despatched a small and peaceful expedi- 
tion through Burmah into the southwest- 
ern province of Yunnan, to explore and 
report on possible routes for inland trade. 
The commodity of which that trade would 
principally consist it is not difficult to 
conjecture. Passports were obtained 
from the Tsungli Yamen by Mr. Wade, 
but no very precise explanation of the 
purpose of the expedition was given at 
Pekin. Mr. Margary, an able and gallant 
young officer, was despatched, through 
China, to meet and assist the visitors. 
He reached them safely, but having again 
separated from them, he was attacked 
and murdered at Manwyne, near the Bur- 
mese border; and Colonel Browne him- 
self was immediately afterwards driven 
back into Burmah, by troops that appeared 
to be Chinese. 

So opens the last chapter in the story 
of our opium dealings and its conse- 
quences. For a year and a half Mr. 
Wade (now Sir Thomas) pressed the Chi- 
nese government for reparation. He 
took advantage of this new catastrophe 
to demand the seed | settlement of 
outstanding and disputed accounts, a re- 
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settlement of diplomatic etiquette, a 
stricter enforcement of the commercial 
clauses of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. By 
degrees he dropped all demands but that 
for a searching investigation of the Yun- 
nan outrage, with English assessors at 
the trial. The trial was held, but no one 
could pretend to think that the guilty had 
been condemned, or that justice had been 
done. Fresh negotiations, threats, pro- 
posals, counter-proposals succeeded. At 
last Sir T. Wade, with plenipotentiary 
powers, met the grand commissioner, Li 
Hung Chang, who was endowed with like 
powers by his own government, at Che- 
foo. On September 13, 1876, the two 
ministers signed the Chefoo Convention. 

That Convention comprised artic’ s un- 
der four heads: the settlement uf the 
Yunnan case; terms of intercourse be- 
tween Chinese and British officers ; con- 
ditions of trade; and the despatch of a 
British mission of exploration through 
certain provinces of China. These arti- 
cles were, for the most part, concessions 
to England. They comprehended the 
opening of various new ports to British 
trade, and license to steamers to touch at 
various towns on the Great River; the 
publication of proclamations throughout 
the empire, calling upon the people to 
protect all foreigners travelling with pass- 
ports ; the payment of two hundred thou- 
sand taels to Great Britain; and so forth. 
On the other hand, Sir T. Wade agreed 
that those internal duties upon opium 
(called /ikin) which passed it from prov- 
ince to province within the empire, and 
which had hitherto been constantly 
evaded, should be collectable in one sum 
by the Chinese government at the port of 
import. The merchant was to deposit his 
opium in bond until opportunity of sale 
occurred, when he himself should pay the 
tariff duty, and the purchaser should pay 
the whole Z&z. Further, Sir Thomas 
agreed that drawback should not be al- 
lowed on re-exported British goods after 
a term of three ‘years from their original 
importation, and that the boundaries of 
the treaty ports should be exactly defined. 
It was stipulated further that while the 
opening of the ports, and so forth, should 
be carried out within six months, the 
British concessions concerning J/ikin 
should come into force “as soon as the 
British government has arrived at an un- 
derstanding on the subject with other 
foreign governments.” 

Sir T. Wade and Li Hung Chang 
signed this Convention on September 13, 
1876. On September 17, an imperial 
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decree was promulgated at Pekin, —“ Let 
effect be given to what has been pro- 
posed.” That is, the Chinese ratification 
was given in just four days. Within six 
months the ports were open, the fine 
was paid, the proclamation was posted 
throughout the towns and cities of the 
empire: * that is, the Chinese punctually 
fulfilled every article of the Convention. 
Four years have passed away, and the 
Convention remains unratified on our side. 
Again and again ministers have been 
ressed in both Houses of Parliament; 
but no explanation is forthcoming of this 
extraordinary delay in the formal sanction 
of a plenipotentiary’s act. Lord Salis- 
bury, indeed, naively informed a deputa- 
tion that the ratification of the opium 
clauses would have the effect of rendering 
ay impossible — precisely what 
we should have supposed that honest men 
would most desire. It is known that the 
Indian government has been consulted, 
though its answer is concealed; and we 
are told that fresh negotiations have been 
going on in Pekin. The British Chambers 
of Commerce have this time memorial- 
ized strongly in favor of the Convention. 
But without explanation or justification 
the Foreign Office continues to prolon 
precisely such delays as have forme 
again and again the text of vehement 
charges by Sir T. Wade against the pro- 
bity of the court of Pekin; and while we 
are enjoying every benefit which the 
Chefoo agreement proposed to confer on 
us, the conditions on which they were 
granted remain withheld from China. We 
continue to pour our opium into her ports, 
well knowing that it is smuggled from 
province to province with impunity be- 
cause we postpone our sanction of the 
only possible means of prevention. In 
1878 we sent 72,423 peculs, or 9,656,400 
pounds avoirdupois, of opium to China. 
Its value was 32,262,957 taels, or £10,- 
7541319. 


We have endeavored, without partisan- 
ship, to record undisputed facts. An 
apology is due, perhaps, for filling our 
pages with history that is, at least in out- 
line, generally known.t If so, the excuse 
must be that, if generally known, it is not 
generally heeded. Whatever moral im- 
pression is left by our record, is the result 
of that unvarnished record itself, and not 


* China, No. 3 (1877), pp. 92, seg. 

+ We cannot refrain from recommendin 
reader the essay on “‘ England and China,” 
H. Bridges, in “International Policy.” 
Chapman and Hall. 1866, ° 
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of any comment which we have hitherto 
permitted ourselves to make. Yet we 
conceive that the impression produced 
will not redound to the glory of En- 
gland.* 

It is not possible in the few pages 
which remain at our disposal to adduce 
all the facts which should deepen that 
impression to one of indignant pain, or to 
disprove the sundry allegations which 
are made in mitigation of judgment. 
Opium by English law is a poison, and 
may only be sold under the regulations 
for poisons. Such is the all-sufficient 
reply to those who urge that it is parallel 
to ardent spirits. Itis still as illegal as 
ever to consume it in China, although we 
have compelled its legalization as an im- 
port. It is also illegal to grow it. But 
our action has paralyzed the imperial 
government, and only here and there and 
now and then is an unusually vigorous 
provincial governor able to stem the tide 
of indulgence. There are districts to- 
day where the majority of the men are 
opium-smokers, others where one in three 
have succumbed to the vice, and few, in- 
deed, where it has not fastened upon a 
large proportion of the population. Its 
effects are far more deadly than those of 
alcohol, not, indeed, showing themselves 
in violence, but reducing the victim to 
bankruptcy of body, mind, and soul, and 
where once the habit has laid hold of a 
man it defies him ever to throw it off.t 
Men sell their children and their wives 
to purchase the fatal pipe. The Christian 
missionary will not baptize an opium- 
smoker. 

But it is said that the Chinese govern- 
ment is not sincere in its desire to be 
rid of the trade from which it derives so 
large a revenue. The Chinese revenue 
from opium is but a dagazel/e in the sixty 
millions which imperial taxation yields. 
Clear away the official and popular cor- 


* Sir T. Wade, himself an active agent in enforcing 
the will of England upon China, writes: ‘ Nothin 
that has been gained was received from the free will o' 
the Chinese. The concessions made to us have been 
from first to last extorted against the conscience of the 
nation —in defiance, that is to say, of the moral con- 
victions of its educated men —not merely of the office- 
holders, whom we call mandarins, and who are nu- 
merically but a small proportion of the educated class, 
but of the millions who are saturated with the knowl- 
me of the history and philosophy of their country.” 

Sir Thomas Wade writes thus: * It is to me vain 
to think otherwise of the use of the drug in China than 
as of a habit many times more pernicious, nationally 
speaking, than the gin and whisky drinking which we 
deplore at home. It takes possession more insidiously, 
and keeps its hold to the full as tenaciously. I know 
no = a of — bsp . It nore Na in every case 
within my knowledge the steady descent, moral and 
physical, of the smoker.”’ ' ’ 
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ruption which opium fosters, and those 
sixty millions could easily be made a hun- 
dred.* Moreover, the government has 

iven every conceivable proof that it is 
in the direst earnest; so much so that 
it has even threatened to encourage 
native cultivation by way of choking off 
our trade, as a preliminary to getting the 
whole matter into its own control, and 
then utterly suppressing the native trade. 
True, its local officials are corrupt, but 
that is only another difficulty in its path. 
True, its action is spasmodic, and there 
are intervals of strange sloth. But 
Chinese administration has always relied 
as much on paternal exhortation as on 
measures of compulsion, and intermittent 
vigor characterizes it rather than persis- 
tent pressure. Such intermittent vigor 
we have seen again and again — in 1799, 
in 1821,in 1839, in 1869, and most re- 
cently after the terrible northern famines 
of 1878. The immense acreage under 
opium at the present day in Chinese ter- 
ritory itself is due in part to the desper- 
ate hope to which we have alluded 
above; in part to the consideration that 
Chinese-grown opium is far less noxious 
than that sent from India; in part, no 
doubt, to the sheer despair of a govern- 
ment whose freedom of action on its own 
soil is annulled by the strong arm of the 
foreigner. We fail to see that if the 
court of Pekin and the Tsungli Yamen 
were not sincere, our conduct would be 
one shade less dark; but a government 
must be sincere, however impotent, in 
its desire to stay the wholesale poisoning 
of its subjects. That emperor spoke the 
mind of every Chinese emperor who, 
pressed to legalize the opium trade under 
a fixed duty, declared that he would never 
consent to gain a revenue from the sin 
and misery of his people. 

Let it not, however, be forgotten that 
the traffic corrupts not Chinamen alone, 
but Englishmen as well. Not merely has 
it inbred in otherwise honorable civilians 
of Calcutta and merchants of Shanghai 
and Canton an extraordinary moral obliq- 
uity of vision, but it has permeated the 
ports and provinces of China with En- 
glishmen who are a standing scandal to 
our national repute. One sin begets an- 
other. We have but to turn to the most 
remarkable and instructive report pre- 
sented, in 1876, to the Tsungli Yamen by 
their servant, Mr. Robert Hart, the dis- 
tinguished inspector-general of imperial 


* See Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s article in the Vine- 
teenth Century for August. 





maritime customs, to be convinced of the 
corruption which everywhere attends the 
traffic. In the judicial tones of a per- 
fectly impartial witness, and with unique 
advantages for the formation of a weighty 
judgment, this Irishman, whose ability 
and loyalty have raised him to the highest 

itch of influence in the Chinese service, 
ielanene British and Chinese complaints 
one by one against each other. “ When 
the foreigner,” says he, “complains that 
his opium business is harassed and inter- 
fered with by the surveillance exercised 
and arrests made at his very door by the 
likin officers and spies, the Chinese retort 
that it is necessary to act thus, seeing 
that the native smuggler has always the 
sympathy and aid of the foreign trader.” 
Mr. Hart goes on to show how the spe- 
cial concessions which the foreign trader 
enjoys are made the cover for all kinds 
of smuggling and fraud in which the for- 
eigner abets the chicanery of the native 
merchant. 

To return to the debate of last June. 
The speakers on behalf of the govern- 
ment were Sir Charles Dilke, the Mar- 
quis of Hartington, Mr. Fawcett, and 
Mr. Gladstone. The under secretary for 
foreign affairs contented himself with 
acknowledging that there had been “ im- 
mense delay” in the matter of the Chefoo 
Convention, and hinting that what blame 
there was must rest with the native di- 
plomatists of Pekin. The a of 
state for India made a speech which 
aroused the most biting criticism from 
Dr. Cameron, who declared that the only 
thing he could compare it with was that 
speech of the notorious pro-slavery ora- 
tor, Calhoun, which “ The Biglow Papers ” 
thus summed up: — 


John C. Calhoun, sez he, 
“ Human rights ha’nt no more 
Rights to come on this floor, 
No more’n the man in the moon,” sez he, 


Lord Hartington insisted on the impor- 
tance of this branch of the Indian reve- 
nue. He declared that we must “not be 
led always solely by those feelings of mo- 
rality in which we might justly indulge if 
we were dealing with our own interests.” 
“* Morality of this kind” he pronounced 
to be “extremely cheap,” and he defended 
the compulsory legalization of the traffic 
on the extraordinary ground that the pol- 
icy of permitting China to prohibit it had 
resulted in “an enormous illicit trade 
accompanied by the demoralization and 
degradation of all concerned in it,” for- 
getting apparently that these results were 
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in no way deprecated, but systematically 
and deliberately created and fostered by 
the governments of London and Calcut- 
ta! Mr. Fawcett defended Lord Hart- 
ington from the sharp rebukes of Dr. 
Cameron. “Why did not honorable 
members, when they attacked the moral- 
ity and the good feeling of the noble lord, 
come forward with some definite proposal 
with regard to Indian revenue? Why 
did they not tell the House how £8,000,- 
000 * additional revenue could be raised?” 
Mr. Gladstone, constrained to defend his 
colleague, dexterously disguised the real 
nature of his offence, and, while holding 
out hopes of a “ gradual withdrawal from 
connection with this traffic” at some fu- 
ture time, deprecated “the morality of a 
government which makes promises with- 
out knowing that it has the means of ful- 
filling them.” 

Mr. Gladstone has on previous occa- 
sions condemned the sources of the opium 
revenue in language unsurpassed in force 
and fire. He has for it now no word of 
defence, but he measures his indignation 
by the responsibility of office. Yet no 
statesman dares deliberately to defend 
the traffic as moral in itself. Mr. Glad- 
stone, free, saw in it an iniquity which 
Mr. Gladstone, manacled, cannot forget. 
But the manacles are there. Indian rev- 
enue must be provided. Therefore “ prac- 
tical statesmanship” must continue the 
iniquity till the convenient hour for re- 
pentance comes. 

Indian revenue is unquestionably of 
immeasurable importance. Nothing in 
the world, except justice, mercy, and 
truth can be more important. The mil- 
lions of India, already taxed to the limits 
of endurance, assuredly must not pay the 
price of our repentance. The sin is En- 
gland’s, and the price must be paid by 
her; and that price will more and more 
accumulate the longer payment is post- 
poned. The convenient hour for repent- 
ance ever comes. Every hour is less 
convenient than the last. When Lord 
Shaftesbury first entreated Parliament to 
face the matter, it was a question of two 
millions Aer annum, now it is seven mil- 
lions, and India is far more embarrassed. 
Yet the loss even now would be far less 


* Mr. Fawcett all through spoke of the opium reve- 
nue as £8,000,000, Mr. Gladstone as £7,000,000, Mr. 
E. Stanhope as £7,000,000 or £8,000,000. In 1871-72, 
the revenue was £7,657,213; in 1867-68, £7,048,065. 
In no other year > to 1877-78 has it amounted to 
$7,000,000, and only in four other years has it ex- 
ceeded £6,500,000. In the last session but one Mr. 
Gladstone held up to ridicule any speaker who could 
describe the opium revenue as “ solid and substantial.” 
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than appears on the face. Abolish opium 
culture in India, and vast tracts are liber- 
ated for food production. Abolish opium 
importation into China, and that trust 
will at once spring up in the native mind 
which is the breath of commerce, and for 
the first time British manufactures will 
have a fair chance of entering the Chi- 
nese market. 

But these considerations are beside the 
point. Our monopoly, our traffic, our 
compulsion of China are one huge im- 
morality. No second argument, fro or 
contra, is lawful after that. The question 
for England and her statesmen is not 
whether we must withdraw from our posi- 
tion, but Aow we must withdraw. It is 
the duty of a statesman to arrange the 
details of the great moral acts of the 
nation. It is the part of such a states- 
man as Mr. Gladstone not to stand wait- 
ing for the nation to call on him to initiate 
such an act, but with his own voice to 
call on the nation to bid him to initiate it. 
Mr. Gladstone has taken that high part 
before. His sensitive conscience has 
told him that it behoves statesmen to lead 
as well as to follow. He has created the 
high public opinion which has afterwards 
executed its judgment through his bold 
and skilful hand. If he would be worthy 
of his own noble reputation—a moral 
reputation, independent of mere party 
allegiances — he will take this great part 
again. His genius fits him, before all 
men, for the task of carving anew the 
finances of India. His position presses 
the duty imperatively upon him. 

We are not of those who deem that our 
part will have been done when we have 
put an end to the active participation of 
our Indian government in the culture and 
sale of opium, and abandoned our monop- 
oly in favor of an open competition. The 
shame of that monopoly is deep indeed. 
But its abolition will not wipe out the 
effect of our high-handed and unjust pol- 
icy. Nor will it even be enough to per- 
mit China once more to prohibit abso- 
Jutely the importation of the poison. We 
created and fostered the trade when it 
was actually so prohibited. The only 
reparation now in our power is so to aid 
the Chinese in the suppression of the 
trade after it has once more been made 
illegal, as effectually to destroy the horri- 
ble and iniquitous traffic which probably 
slays its five hundred thousand victims 
every year, and of which the full and 
awful responsibility rests upon this En- 
glish people. If we need a precedent, 
we have it in the cruisers which we sent 
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in the old days to destroy the slave-trade 
on the coast of Africa. 

But while statesmen hesitate between 
the blind policy of the expediency of the 
moment and the deed of national right- 
eousness, the voice of the people must not 
be hushed. Let press and pulpit pro- 
claim that righteousness is the moving 
principle of all true politics. Let an in- 
formed and honorable people give unmis- 
takable behest to the government, which 
exists only as its servant, to remove from 
it a reproach which is a shame before all 
the nations. THE EpIror. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LOIS: A SKETCH. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Passavant le meillor.” 
Old French War-Cry. 
JANUARY has given place to June; in- 
stead of frost and snow, and bare branches 
overhead, a midsummer sun is shining 
strong and bright, and the trees that grow 
around Kelver are green with the green- 
ness of early summer. There is summer 


everywhere : in the joyous song of birds, 


in the many colors of the gay roses that 
enrich the garden; and within the dark 
eyes and on the soft cheeks of Lois Der- 
ing, it seems to have also found an abid- 
ing-place. 

She is standing by the open window of 
her husband’s study, looking over the 
rich lawn to where the roses show be- 
yond ; and as she stands there in her 
clinging white dress, that is unrelieved by 
any color, her lips curved into a happy 
smile, which is reflected in her sweet 
eyes, it is hard to recognize the girl with 
great tragic eyes who said “ good-bye ”’ to 
Robert Moreton some eight months ago. 

“ Lois.” 

At the sound of her husband’s voice 
she turned her head. 

“ That,” he said, holding out an enve- 
lope, ‘means, I suppose, that they have 
come home.” 

The smile faded slowly, entirely away, 
as she took it; but her husband’s eyes 
were bent upon his letters, which had 
just arrived, so perhaps he did not ob- 
serve it. Did not observe how the color 
also slowly faded away, and the shadow 
crept stealthily back into the sweet eyes. 

But she said nothing, only opened the 
envelope, and drew forth from it a card 
gaily monogrammed, which requested the 
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presence of Mr. and Mrs. Dering at a ball 
to be held a fortnight hence at Siston 
Manor. 

She looked at it a moment, as if she 
could not comprehend its signification, 
and then in silence crossing to Sydney’s 
side, laid it down on the table. 

He took it up, and whilst reading it, 
held the hand that had placed it there, 
imprisoned in his; but he did not glance 
up at the face above him, only said gently, 
“] think we shall have to go, Lois, though 
we are not ball-going people. Unfortu- 
nately, even we,” with a smile, “have to 
consider the world sometimes ! ” 

Nothing more was said then or after- 
wards on the subject, and the dreaded day 
came round in due course, as days have a 
habit of doing, without respect to our 
feelings. 

But in that intervening fortnight the 
shadow that had been banished crept 
back, and took up its abode in Lois’s 
eyes; the pathetic droop returned to the 
sweet mouth. 

Once more Sydney Dering might have 
observed, had he been an observant man, 
how, whenever he looked up from his 
writing, the slight figure of Lis wife was 
seated on a low stool at his feet, or 
couched in an easy-chair by his open 
window, looking abroad with that far-see- 
ing gaze that sees nothing. 

Once more, whenever he went abroad, 
he found a small hand in his, heard a low 
voice beg to be allowed to go with him. 

For “if,” was the unspoken dread deep 
down in Lois’s heart—“if she should 
come over here, and find me alone again, 
—or, worse Still, if Ae should come!” 

And then she would rise from the 
piano, or her painting, or whatever was 
the occupation of the moment, and hasten 
down the passage with quick, nervous 
feet, to that room that she felt repre- 
sented, as far as she was concerned, 
safety,—to that one, whom she had 
never known unwilling, or unready to re- 
ceive her. 

“ Besides the feeling of protection, it is 
a comfort that he is so absent, —that he 
notices nothing; does not observe when 
I am restless and unhappy, or when I am 
quiet and content, which is a rest,” with 
a sigh, “ because I need not even think 
how I am looking, or what I am saying, 
when I am with him. His mind is in his 
books; but I,” with a quick, proud smile, 
“have his heart. Ah,” clasping her 
hands together, “if I were to lose it!” 


The great hall of Siston was gleaming 
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with lights ; men and women talking, flirt- 
ing, dancing, quarrelling, were passing to 
and fro. Mrs. Moreton, resplendent in 
amber satin, was the admired of every 
one. Beauty such as hers could not fail 
to attract attention. But it did not touch 
the heart in the way that Lois Dering’s 
did, for all that; and if votes had been 
taken on the subject, there would have 
been many given to the tall, slender wom- 
an in trailing white satin, —the woman 
with the small, dark head and dreamy 
eyes, who moved about with her hand on 
her husband’s arm. 

“You will give me a dance?” ques- 
tioned Robert Moreton, almost eagerly, 
—an older Robert than we saw eight 
months ago, not precisely a happy-looking 
bridegroom; and Lois, at his words, 
shrank closer to her husband’s side, and 
began some faltering excuse. 

ut Sydney interposed. “You must 
dance a little,” he said, with a smile, “ or 
people will say I am preventing you. 
And you should begin, for you know we 
are not going to stay very late. I am 
lazy,” he went on, turning to Robert, 
“and not a ball-going man, as I dare say 
you may remember ; so my wife is going 
to be obedient, and, in consideration of 
the long drive home, she has promised to 
leave early.” 

Mr. Moreton made no reply, beyond a 
muttered “ Balls were not much in his 
line either,” but offered his arm, which 
Lois took, and almost before she was 
aware of what she was doing, she found 
herself walking down the room with 
Robert, for the first time able to speak to 
him without fear of listeners, since that 
terrible eve of his marriage six months 
ago. 

e That time was in both their minds. In 
his, with the remembrance of that ques- 
tion he had asked, the answer to which 
in common loyalty he had not pressed. 
The drooping figure, the firelit room, the 
weeping woman, all were present before 
him now, and forbade all attempts on his 
part at commonplace ball-room conversa- 
tion. 

With her there was but one remem- 
brance, — that of the bitter words she had 
heard that night, the threat that had so 
terrified her; and involuntarily she raised 
her eyes and glanced round the room in 
pr of the one whom it was her first 
r- 
plexity. Yes, there he was, standing 
quite close beside her, though not ap- 
parently watching her, and across her 
troubled heart came a sensation of relief. 


thought to seek in time of trouble or 
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And with that sensation of relief she 
felt capable of thinking of some slight 
conventional phrase wherewith to break 
the silence which had hitherto sheltered 
her; and even as she was about to say 
it, through all the noise about her, was 
clearly borne to her ears a strange voice 
which said, as if in reply to a previous 
question: “ Yes, he was awfully in love 
with her, —he only married the other for 
her money.” , 

“ And she?” 

Something in the significance of the 
words arrested Lois’s attention, — some- 
thing in the words themselves helped her 
to a knowledge of whom they were speak- 
ing, and with a quick, terrified movement 
she raised her eyes to her husband’s face, 
even as the voice made answer: “ Mar- 
ried Dering for his.” 

Their eyes met, for he was watching 
her; and she strove to read in his if he 
had also heard, but there was no sign if 
it were so. With a sudden resolve, 
which blinded her to what others might 
think or say, “Let me go to him, Mr. 
Moreton,” she faltered; and before Rob- 
ert had realized what she meant, she was 
by Sydney’s side. 

“Ah, no, no!” she cried, her words 
coming out with something like a sob. 
And then, restraining herself with an 
effort, and slipping her arm quietly 
through his: “Sydney,” she said, lifting 
her head proudly, her eyes flashing, and 
a delicate color rising in her cheeks — 
“Sydney, would you mind taking a turn 
round the room with me? I——” 

“It is not very amusing for you,” he 
answered gently, “to go to a ball and 
then to talk to your husband.” 

“I should like it,” she replied softly, 
laying her other hand on his arm — “ just 
once, please, round the room.” 

Slowly they did as she asked,—she 
with her small head lifted, her dark eyes 
looking into his, and then the music strik- 
ing up, told them another dance was be- 
ginning, and Lois’s partner coming to 
claim her: “ Thank you, Syd,” she said in 
a low voice, with sudden vehemence as 
she was about to leave him — “thank you, 
Syd, so much!” Only Robert Moreton, 
left partnerless by reason of Lois’s sud- 
den flight, perhaps, observed them, but 
he could not forget the look with which 
she had left him and turned away with 
her husband. 

“ Of course,” he muttered impatiently 
— “of course she is fond of him. Did I 
not tell her that it would be so?” half 
defiantly, as if it had been the fact 
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of his ‘telling it that had brought it to 
pass. 


“Moreton has gone, or is going, back 
to America.” The speaker was Mr. 
Dering, the scene his own breakfast- 
table, the audience his wife and mother, 
sae the time a month later than the Siston 
ball. 

“ Back to America!” exclaimed old 
Mrs. Dering; “ why, they have only just 
returned from there.” 

“Not ‘they,?” corrected Mr. Dering. 
“Moreton is leaving his wife in En- 
gland.” 

At those words Lois raised her eyes 
quickly, as if about to speak, but she said 
nothing, and her husband went on: “ She 
— Florence —is going up to Scotland 
for a month or two, so I asked her if she 
would care to come here for a few days 
first.” 

“ When?” 

Lois was all eagerness now. 

“On Monday next; but she will not 
stay long — only a day or two. She said 
she would like to see you, mother.” 

“ Ah, Sydney, then you will not be 
here!” 


“No, Lois; I cannot help it. I must 


go to London as I arranged on Saturday ; 
but I shall onl 


stay as short a time as 
possible. London is not very tempting 
at this time of year.” 

“ No,” said Lois, kneeling by his side, 
and speaking more earnestly than the oc- 
casion seemed to warrant, “ you must not 
say that. You must not want to come 
home because London is dull, but because 
J am here.” 

“Of course,” he answered, throwing 
his arms about her, and raising her to her 
feet. “Of course you know how I shall 
weary till I see you. The question is 
rather —— No, no,” interrupting himself, 
“we will not ask any questions, but just 
enjoy the time that is lefttous. Let us 
go to the organ; I have something I 
should like you to hear.” 


“Good-bye, dear wife.” Mr. Dering 
was just starting for London, and Lois 
was hovering about him, saying and hear- 
ing last words, and for once Sydne 
seemed to have emerged out of his ordi- 
nary quiet self, and to be more disturbed 
than there seemed occasion for. “I wish 
you were coming with me. We have 
never been separated yet since we were 
married, have we? Take great care of 
yourself, —and do not fret or worry about 
anything. Will you promise?” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ And if you should really want me, you 
will send for me at once, will you not — 
to Gresham Place?” 

“Yes. Ah, Syd,” with sudden passion, 
“how good you are to me! You will be 
always kind to me?” imploringly. 

“You are my wife, Lois,” he said gently, 
drawing her towards him; “ my dear wife. 
Good-bye, and God bless you.” 

He had kissed her and gone, but ere 
reaching the door he came once more to 
her side. 

“Lois,” stooping his head, and speak- 
ing very low, but more passionately than 
she had ever heard him speak before, 
“would you say, ‘ Dear Syd, I love you’?” 

All in a second the color died slowly 
away out of Lois’s face. A mingling of 
utter surprise and many other feelings 
kept her silent, and in that second’s space 
the glow faded out of Mr. Dering’s face, 
leaving just the kind, gentle look she 
knew so well. 

“Of course,” she half stammered; but 
Sydney’s voice cut her sentence in two. 

“What nonsense I am talking!” he 
said. ‘*Words are but very unsatisfac- 
tory things, —deeds are much better; ” 
and before the color had returned to her 
cheeks, he was gone. 

“Oh, Syd, Syd!” she cried, when she 
had realized this fact, sinking down on a 
chair and covering her face with her 
hands, —“why did I not say it? Oh, 
dear Syd, the very first thing that you 
have ever asked me to do!” 

She wept inconsolably for some time; 
and then remembering that after all he 
was only going for a week, she dried her 
tears, with a resolve that the very first 
thing when he returned —— “ Ah, ~ 
she said softly to herself, “we shall see 
then.” 

But in the mean time Florence More- 
ton’s visit had to take place. 

She arrived on the Monday, as she had 
said — harder, colder, more unloving than 
ever, at least in Lois’s eyes; but then, 
perhaps, she was hardly a fair judge of 
Robert Moreton’s wife. 

The day was got through somehow, 
Mrs. Moreton showing most clearly that 
her visit was paid to Mr. Dering’s mother, 
not to his wife. 

But Lois bore with everything. “It 
will not last long,” she thought. “Four 
more days and 4e will come home, — two 
more days and she will go;” for this was 
Tuesday, and on the following Thursday 
Mrs. Moreton had announced that it was 
her intention to depart. 
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“Where is Mr. Dering staying in 
town?” she asked at dinner on Wednes- 
day night; and his mother replied, “ At 
4 Cootham Place.” “I shall go and pay 
him a visit whilst I am in London,” she 
went on. “I dare say I shall find him in, 
and I particularly want to see him before 
I go to Scotland.” 

As she spoke, she looked full into 
Lois’s eyes, with calm, insolent triumph. 

“ He will be glad to see you, Florence,” 
said old Mrs. Dering. “He is very fond 
of you,” with a little smile at the unsmil- 
ing beauty by her side. 

“Other people,” she said, with a little 
stress on the words, “ have rather put me 
out of his good graces, I fear.” 

“ Tmpossible.” 

“So I should have thought,” she 
replied shortly ; and there the conversa- 
tion ended, — all conversation as far as 
Lois was concerned. Her thoughts came 
faster and faster. If she could only get a 
moment alone to collect them in! 

At length the dinner was over, and she 
was at liberty to retire to her own room, 
and think over what was coming. 

“Oh, what is she going to do?” she 
cried, pressing her hands together. And 
after a moment: “ /Zf she tells him what 
she told me, what will he think? Ah, he 
will believe her — I know he will. He is 
so unobservant, — sees so little of what is 
going on about him that the doubt will 

nd a place in his heart. And,” with 


sudden passion, “he will remember how 
I said good-bye to him, — how I would 
not say I loved him when he asked me, — 
and he will never know that—— _ Ah,” 
breaking off suddenly, “I could not bear 


it! It would kill me.” 

But rising to her feet, and with an 
effort calming herself, “I must see her. 
She shall be forced to say what she is 
going to do.” 

With hasty steps she traversed the pas- 
sages that lay betwixt her room and Mrs. 
Moreton’s, and knocking at the door, was 
bidden to enter. 

Florence looked surprised though, 
when she saw who obeyed her voice, but 
she said nothing, leaving it for her visitor 
to state the cause of her appearance. 
There was something in the way she 
turned her head, shading her eyes with a 
feather fan all the while from the glow of 
the lamp — something so calm, so relent- 
less — that it made Lois feel herself small 
and pitiable, and in the wrong, as she 
stood before her. But any certainty was 
better than this terrible doubt. “What 
are you going to see my husband for?” 
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she asked, in tones that she could not 
prevent from oe try as she might. 

“IT am going to see him,” replied Flor- 
ence, crossing her small feet on the stool 
before her, and turning her head back to 
the contemplation of the empty fireplace, 
“ to tell him what bis wife forgot to tell him 
when she married him, — that she was in 
love with Robert Moreton all the time 
that she was trifling with him, merely for 
the pleasure of preventing him from mar- 
rying me, —the girl whom it was always 
intended he should marry; but that at 
last prudence triumphed over love, as in 
such a case it is very likely it would do, 
—soshe married him for what he could 
give her,—leaving Robert Moreton to 
console himself with me. I shall also tell 
him how I warned his wife,” with a little 
scornful emphasis on the word, “ that if 
she would confine her flirting to the past, 
I would say nothing about my discover- 
ies.’ 

“Mrs. Moreton,” interrupted Lois, 
“you are a hard woman, — an ill-tempered 
woman, — and you hate me; still you are 
truthful, I think; and,” clasping her 
hands, “even if you do believe some of 
the terrible things you say of me, you 
would not stoop, surely, to tell a lie, to see 
how much you can make my husband be- 
lieve, just ber the sake of being revenged 
on me?” 

““T shall tell him,” went on Florence, in 
that same cold, hard voice, utterly heedless 
of Lois’s passionate interruption, “ how 
mt came to our ball, talked to my hus- 

and, and how, the next morning, he told 
me—his wife—that England was un- 
bearable to him, and that he should go 
back to America. I may be very blind, 
but not quite so blind as not to be able to 
see the cause and effect there. 

“No,” as Lois would have interrupted, 
raising her feather fan slowly, “I do not 
care to hear your excuses,— you can 
keep them for yourhusband. It remains, 
of course, to ie proved yet, whether he 
will take your word or mine.” 

“T was going to make no excuses,” said 
Lois quietly, proudly, in the pause that 
followed. “I should think that I had 
descended to your level if 1 bandied 
words with you.” And without another 
syllable she left the room. 

But alone in her own apartment her 
courage gave way. The enemy had not 
altogether had the worst of it, and Lois’s 
aching heart echoed many of her bitter 
words. 

“Was I doing wrong all the time,” she 
cried, as she paced up and down, “ when I 
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was trying so hard to do right? Ah! why 
did I not tell him all? How I wish now 
I had! I wish I had had any one to warn 
me — and I am all alone, quite alone now! 
If she makes him believe her now, when 
he is everything to me, —ah, it will kill 
me! Oh, Syd, Syd, dear Syd! my hus- 
band, my caly friend! why did you leave 
me?” 

She was crying now, bitter, salt tears 
that flowed almost unconsciously, as she 
paced the room, or paused to look forth at 
the deepening gloom of night. 

“She will go to him to-morrow, the 
first thing, —this may be my last night of 
peace. She shall have it all her own way, 
—she has conquered me! Besides, I 
could not go up with her. And fancy poor 
quiet gpm: in his study, with two angry 
women scolding and upbraiding eac 
other in his presence!” And she smiled 
a little dreary smile at the very idea. 

But at that moment a sudden thought 
struck her; she ceased speaking, and a 
quick, faint gleam brightened the eyes 
which had been gazing abroad so {for- 
lornly. She took out her watch — only 
half past nine. 

“Plenty of time,” she murmured. 
an instant she had rung the bell. 

“ Owens,” as her maid entered, speak- 
ing hurriedly, with burning cheeks, and 
eyes still full of tears, “something has 
occurred which makes it absolutely nec- 
essary I should see your master to-night, 
so I am going by the 10.50 train to town, 
and I want you to come with me to the sta- 
tion. Can you be ready in five minutes?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am; but will you not 
drive?” 

“No, no,” with nervous impatience ; 
“T want to go quietly,” a red streak dye- 
ing her cheeks, “so you must not let any 
one know I have gone,—you under- 
stand?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” Owens said again ; 
and she being old and discreet, and hav- 
ing been Lois Grey’s maid in the old days 
before she came to Kelver, Lois Dering 
felt she might trust her; and turning to 
her with sudden impetuosity, “ So much 
depends on it, Owens,” she said, — “all 
my happiness,” her eyes growing misty 
again. “Don’t let Mrs. Moreton know I 
have gone.” 

“Tt is all right, miss, though I should 
say ‘ma’am,’ but having known you be- 
fore, it sometimes slips out, — but they 
all think you have gone to bed; and how 
should they ever know different?” 


A 


In 


The London train was just dashing in- 
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to the station as Lois and Owens found 
themselves on the platform to meet it. 
Lois had not spoken all the way; she 
would not even think of what she was go- 
ing to do, the words she was going to 
say. 

iu she could think of was, that the 
same roof no longer sheltered herself and 
Florence Moreton, and that she felt she 
could not have borne. 

She had crept into old Mrs. Dering’s 
room before leaving, and had kissed that 
elderly lady, somewhat to her surprise, 
for Lois was not a demonstrative woman 
as a rule. 

“ Good-night, mother,” she said gently, 
—she had got into the habit of calling 
Mrs. Dering by that name, for the sake 
of gathering about her, if possible, the 
relationships, at least in name, that she 
had missed so long out of her life. ‘“‘ Good- 
night, mother. If—— Ah, mother! is 
Sydney ever unkind?” 

“ No, no,” said the old lady, looking up 
half astonished at the question, and the 
fervor with which it was asked. “No, 
no; he is too just for that.” 

“But it is more than justice I want,” 
she murmured as she turned away. And 
it was those words that had been ringing 
in her ears ever since. 

All through that hour’s railway, all 
through the long drive in the rattling cab 
afterwards, and now as she stood before 
the dreary, dark London house, through 
the silent street they seemed to be echo- 
ing: “Ah, but I want more than jus- 
tice!” 

Who that counts upon that here is 
likely to be satisfied ? 

She had rung, how many times was it? 
The cabman was growing impatient, her 
own heart was sinking lower, lower. She 
had never thought of this. Suppose he 
were not here; that the empty house had 
seemed too dreary, and he had gone to 
his club. It was only too probable; and 
what should she do, alone in London, at 
this hour of the night? and with feverish 
strength she rang again—such a peal, 
that it seemed as if its echoes would 
never die away; but when they did, lo! 
there was the sound of shuffling feet, the 
door was opened by a dirty, slipshod char- 
woman, and one great difficulty was sur- 
mounted, — she was safe inside her own 
house. 

“Where is he—Mr. Dering?” she 
asked; and at length, when Mrs. Jones 
had sufficiently recovered her temper and 
her senses to answer, she pointed to the 
study door, under which a light was visi- 
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ble; and the good woman speedily re- 
tired, visions of mutton-chops having to 
be cooked at this unseasonable hour of 
the night, in addition to being awoke out 
of her first sleep, seizing her — and with 
somewhat hasty steps she disappeared. 
But not before Lois’s nervous hand had 
turned the handle of the library door, and 
that she stood in the presence of her hus- 
band. He was hard at work; the sounds 
in the house had not even disturbed him, 
— he was aware of nothing until the door 
opened, and a low, trembling voice cried, 
“Sydney, I have come to you!” And 
eehing up, he saw a vision of his wife, 
but not the happy, contented girl he had 
left four days ago, but a woman with 
dark-shadowed, tearful eyes, and pathet- 
ically drooping mouth, that told easily 
enough their own tale of woe. 

“What is it?” he questioned, steady- 
ing his voice as best he could, and hold- 
ing out his hand. 

But she never heeded it. 

“ Sydney,” she said, crossing the room, 
and standing on the opposite side of the 
table, looking down at him with wide, 
terrified eyes — “Sydney,” speaking in 
quick, nervous tones, “she is coming to 
tell you that I married you for your 
money ; and, Sydney ——’ 

He held up his hand as if he would 
stay her words, but she went on, regard- 
less of the sign. “And she says that I 
love Robert Moreton,— and that when it 
comes to believing either her words or 
mine, that you will not believe mine, be- 
cause I have deceived you. Oh, Sydney,” 
clasping her slender hands together, “ you 
must believe me!” 

“ And what must I believe?” he asked, 
slowly. 

He had risen now, and was standing 
looking down at her white face and fright- 
ened eyes. 

” Believe?” she repeated, her voice 
sinking into an earnest whisper. ‘ Why, 
whatever she says, you must believe I 
love you. It may be hard,” she went on, 
steadying her voice with difficulty, “ be- 
cause she says such dreadful things, and 
they all sound so true; but you must put 
no faith in them; you must try and think, 
however hard it may be, ‘She tried to do 
right.’ It is not justice,” a little incoher- 
ently, those words coming back to her re- 
membrance —“I want much more than 
justice.” 

“ And what, then, do you want?” 

“ Love,” she cried, unsteadily. 

“Have I ever refused it?” he asked. 
And then: “My dear,” he said gently, 
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“have I not watched you?—is not that 
better than any guess-work? The world 
may guess, may accuse even, but I £now.” 
He stretched out his arms as he spoke. 
“Dear wife,” he said, “did you really 
doubt me? Did you suppose that any 
one could step between us? Did you 
really believe I would take any one’s 
ond against yours? Ah, dear wife, that 
shows that I have not quite conquered, 
even yet!” 

His arms were about her now, her head 
was on his shoulder, her beating heart 
was growing quieter under the influence 
of his presence, but she raised her eyes 
at his words, and asked what he meant. 

“It was coming — the love, I mean,” 
he replied tenderly. “Very slowly, but 
none the less surely, it was taking root in 
my wife’s heart. That day —the day I 
came up here — it was nearly full grown, 
was it not?” 

“Tt was there, Syd,” she said, the tears 
falling hot and fast upon his coat-sleeve, 
“but I did not know it. I never found 
out what it was till you were gone. Now,” 
clasping her arms chant his neck — “ now, 
with all my heart, I can say, ‘ Dear Syd- 
ney, I love you.’” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THROUGH SIBERIA. 


BY WAY OF THE AMUR AND THE USSURI. 


IT was my good fortune last summer 
to make the tour of the world through 
Siberia. I traversed this enormous coun- 
try, moreover, by a new way. Two En- 
glish travellers, Captain Cochrane and 
Mr. Hill, have recorded their journeys 
across northern Asia, but they crossed 
the Barabinsky Steppe, and from Irkutsk 
followed the course of the Lena, and, 
turning eastwards, reached the Pacific at 
the Sea of Okhotsk. I avoided the Bara- 
binsky Steppe by travelling on the Irtish 
and Obi from Tobolsk to Tomsk, and 
then from Irkutsk I crossed Lake Baikal 
and descended the Amur, first to its 
mouth at Nikolaefsk, and then, returning, 
ascended the Ussuri to the Vladivostock. 

The object, therefore, of this paper 
will be to give a sketch of my journey 
from the Urals to the Pacific, dwelling 
most on those parts which to English 
readers are new. 

The summer traveller to Siberia may 
now proceed almost thither by steam. 





The usual overland route lies through St. 
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mine sey: and Moscow to Nijni Novgo- 
rod by rail, and thence by steamer on the 
Volga to Kama and Perm. A railway 
over the Urals has been recently opened 
from Perm to Ekaterineburg, on reachin 
which the English traveller has finishe 
a journey of twenty-six hundred and sev- 
enty miles by rail and nine hundred and 
seventy-five by steamer. A drive of two 
hundred miles then suffices to bring him 
to Tiumen, the first town of western Si- 
beria. 

The mention of Siberia calls to mind a 
country the dimensions of which it is 
hard to realize. It measures about four 
thousand miles long by twenty-six hun- 
dred wide. It contains a million square 
miles more than the whole of Europe, is 
twice as big as Australia, and nearly a 
hundred times as large as England. The 
country is intersected by three of the 
great rivers of the world, the Obi, the 
Yenesei, and the Lena, not one of which 
is less than two thousand miles long, and 
all of which run into the Northern Ocean. 
A fourth ocean river, the Amur, forming 
a part of the southern boundary of the 
country, rises in the eastern branches of 
the Altai chain, and runs a course also of 
two thousand miles. It takes an easterly 
direction, and empties itself in the Gulf 
of Tartary. 

The line forming the western boundary 
of Siberia descends from the Northern 
Ocean to the sixty-second parallel of 
north latitude; then, leaving mountains a 
little to the left, it comes down in a toler- 
ably straight line to a point midway be- 
tween the Sea of Aral and Lake Balkash ; 
thence it turns eastward to and along the 
northern shore of the lake, and going 
further east, joins the Altai Mountains. 
All Russia lying to the west and south of 
this line is in Europe or in central Asia, 
all lying to the east of it is Siberia. The 
river Yenesei divides the country into east 
and west; the surface of the western 
portion being generally flat, whilst the 
eastern portion, more especially towards 
the Pacific, is mountainous. 

The political divisions of the country 
are first into two viceroyalties, called re- 
spectively eastern and western Siberia, 
the western being divided into four and 
the eastern into six provinces. Again, 
each province is subdivided into districts, 
or uryests; over each uryest presides an 
ispravnik, over each province a governor, 
and over each viceroyalty a general gov- 
ernor. The four provinces of western 
Siberia are Tobolsk, Tomsk, Akmolinsk, 
and Semipalostinsk, each of which has 
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its capital, or government town. Each 
uryest likewise has its principal town. 
Smaller collections of houses are called 
silloz, or villages (in each of which there 
is a church); and, still smaller, derevni, 
or hamlets. The six provinces of east- 
ern Siberia are Yeneseisk, Irkutsk, the 
Trans-Baikal, the Amoor, and that of the 
seacoast. 

The means of locomotion and commu- 
nication are much more ample than a for- 
eigner might suppose. There are no 
railways, but there are many steamboats 
on the rivers, and there are post-roads 
throughout the entire breadth of the 
country, the great high-road to China 
being the most important. Along the 
principal roads there is both postal and 
telegraphic communication. An _ ethno- 
graphical map of Asiatic Russia shows it 
to be inhabited by no less than thirty 
nations or tribes, and also reveals the 
fact that a very small portion of the coun- 
try is inhabited by Russians —in fact, 
only a narrow strip of Jand on either side 
of the principal land and water highways; 
and as the aborigines do not generally 
follow agriculture, it will be seen that that 
narrow strip represents the greater part 
of the country under cultivation. The 
same facts will indicate that, while the 
language of the towns and highways is 
Russian, a knowledge of other tongues 
is needful for extensive intercourse with 
the natives. Thus much for Siberia in 
general. From Tiumen steamers ply in 
summer on the Tura, Tobol, Irtish, Obi, 
and Tom to Tomsk, a distance of nearly 
two thousand miles. I posted by horses 
from Tiumen to Tobolsk, and embarked 
on the steamer “ Beljetshenko” on June 
3, the navigation having recently been 
opened, and spring weather being nearly 
established. 

I had left England on April 30, and, on 
reaching St. Petersburg, saw the last of 
the ice floating down the Neva. Spring 
advanced so rapidly that, on May 20, on 
the banks of the Kama, we saw strawberry 
blossoms and violets, but as we descended 
the eastern slopes of the Urals the weath- 
er changed, and there came occasionally 
snowstorms. From Tobolsk our course 
lay northwards on the Irtish, as far as the 
sixty-second parallel, where we returned 
to leafless trees and comparative winter. 
Alternate snow and sunshine succeeded. 
On the Obi my minimum thermometer on 
June 8 fell during the night to 35° Fahr., 
but by nine o’clock next morning it had 
risen to 75°. After reaching Tomsk fine 
weather set in, and continued all across 
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Asia. The heat was rarely oppressive, 
and when sleeping in the carriage at night 
with an overcoat it was not inconveniently 
cold. 

On the Obi we passed through the ter- 
ritory of the Samoyedes and Ostjaks. In 
driving from Tiumen to Tobolsk we had 
passed through a country inhabited by 
Siberian Tartars, to the north-west of 
which lies a district which coincides pretty 
closely with the ridge of the northern 
Urals, inhabited by the Voguls, who were 
estimated in 1876 at five thousand in 
number. Their country makes them hill- 
men and foresters, for they live within 
the northern limit of the fir and birch, in 
the country of the wolf, the bear, the 
sable, the glutton, the marten, the beaver, 
and the elk; all which they hunt, for they 
have no plains for the breeding of cattle, 
and no climate for agriculture. Their 
villages are scattered and small, consist- 
ing of from four to eight cabins. They 
usually dress like the Russians, live by 
hunting, and are said to use no salt. 
Obdorsk is their trading town. To this 
town, on the Arctic Circle, at the mouth 
of the Obi, come also the Samoyedes and 
Ostjaks. These latter, too, are both 
nomads, and live in tents. The Sa- 
moyedes inhabit a large tract of country 
between the Obi and the Yenesei, stretch- 
ing along the shore of the frozen ocean 
from the north-east corner of Europe, all 
across the Tobolsk government to the 
Yenesei, descending to the region of the 
Ostjaks, and on some parts of their 
southern border to Tomsk. Their riches 
consist of herds of reindeer, which they 
pasture on the mosses of the vast bogs, 
or tundras, from which the animals in 
winter scrape the snow with their feet, 
and thus find their own sustenance. To 
the Samoyede the reindeer is everything. 
‘When alive the animal draws his sledge, 
and when dead the skin is used for tent 
and clothing. When at Archangel in 
1878 I bought a Samoyede sozvzé or tunic, 
and a wonderful pair of boots, and as their 
manner of dressing resembles in its main 
features that of other northern aborigines 
in Siberia, I may as well describe it par- 
ticularly. In winter, then, to be in the 
(Samoyede) fashion, one should proceed 
to dress himself (or herself) as follows: 
first, a pair of short trousers made of 
softened reindeer skin, fitting tight and 
down to the knee; then stockings of 
pishki, the skin of young fawns, with the 
hair next the wearer’s body; next come 
the boots, called Joumédleepte, which means 
boots — stockings, perhaps, because mine 





are lined, reaching almost to the thighs, 
the sole being made of old and hard rein- 
deer hide, the hair pointing forward to 
diminish the possibility of slipping on the 
ice or snow. Common boots have the 
hair only on the outside. Mine are a gay 
“Jady’s” pair, lined inside with the soft- 
est fur, and made of white reindeer skin 
without, sewn with stripes of darker skin, 
and ornamented in front with a few pieces 
of colored cloth. The clothing of the 
lower limbs being completed, one has to 
work one’s way from the bottom to the 
top of the sovzk, which has an opening to 
put the head through, and is furnished 
with sleeves. The one I have has a high 
straight collar, but in some brought by 
Mr. Seebéhm from the Yenesei this collar 
rises behind above the top of the head. 
The costume is completed by a cap of 
reindeer hide, with strings on either side 
ornamented with pieces of cloth. The 
hair of the sovzk is worn outside in fine 
weather, and inside when it rains; but 
when prolonged exposure to cold is ap- 
prehended, a second garment, called a 
“goose,” is worn with the hair outside, 
and a close-fitting hood, leaving exposed 
only a small portion of the face. The 
Ostjaks are said to have at the end of the 
sleeve a glove or mitten made of the 
hardest hide of the reindeer, and suitable 
for heavy work, and also a slit under the 
wrist to allow of the fingers being used 
for finer work. A girdle is worn round 
the loins, over which the sovi# laps a 
little, and thus forms a pocket for small 
articles. The only route to which, be it 
remembered, is wié the transverse slit 
through the wrist. We heard some pleas- 
ant accounts of the honesty and docility 
of the Samoyedes and Ostjaks. Their 
honesty may be exemplified. The mer- 
chants of Tobolsk, when they go north in 
the summer to purchase fish, take with 
them flour and salt, place it in their sum- 
mer stations, and on their return leave 
unprotected what remains of it for the 
following year. Should a Samoyede pass 
by and require it, he does not scruple to 
take what he wants; but he leaves in its 
place an I O U, in the form of a duplicate 
stick duly notched to signify that he is a 
debtor, and then in the fishing season he 
comes to his creditor, compares the dupli- 
cate stick he has kept with the one he 
left behind, and then discharges his obli- 
gation. 

The difficulties of educating and Chris- 
tian ing these tribes are very great, and 
the more so by their migratory habits. 
Dr. Latham mentions eleven dialects in 
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the Samoyede language, and refers to the 
work of Professor Castren, who, about 
thirty years ago, studied closely the lan- 
guages of the Finnish nations, and to 
whose labors we owe a dictionary of some 
of these languages, which was published 
after his death. In 1824 a commence- 
ment was made to translate int» Sa- 
moyede the Gospel of St. Matthew, but it 
was not continued after 1826. The same 
Gospel was translated some years ago 
into the language of the Ostjaks by the 
protohierea, or chief priest, at Obdorsk, 
and was forwarded to the Russian Bible 
Society, but not published, and up to the 
present time neither that nor any other 
part of the New Testament exists, as far 
as I know, for the Samoyedes, Ostjaks, 
or Voguls. It is said, however, that in 
European Russia a priest is sent yearly 
to a town in the far north of the Arch- 
angel province, to bapt’ze the children, 
and marry such among the Samoyedes as 
are professedly Christian. Also in 1877 
the Russians opened a school at Obdorsk 
for the native Samoyedes and Ostjaks. 
We may hope, therefore, that for them 
better days are coming, both by reason of 
what the Russians are doing, and also 
possibly and indirectly by the efforts 
which certain Englishmen are making to 
invade the lands of these aborigines for 
the purposes of commerce. 

The Ostjaks dress to some extent in 
garments of reindeer skin, and also sub- 
sist for the most part on what they 
capture in hunting and fishing. In the 
use of the bow their skill is so great that 
for shooting squirrels they use a blunt 
arrow, and take care to hit the animal on 
the head, that the skin may not be dam- 
aged. They do not generally cultivate 
the soil, nor have they towns or villages 
of theirown. The Ostjaks, for the most 
part, especially those on the Obi, have 
fewer deer, and, being brought into con- 
tact with the Russians, are fast giving up 
their native dress and customs. The 
religion of both Samoyedes and Ostjaks 
is Shamanism, of which I shall have oc- 
casion to speak hereafter; but many of 
the Ostjaks have been baptized into the 
Russian Church, anda school has been 
opened for the two peoples on the lower 
Obi at Obdorsk. One of the most note- 
worthy things on the Obi was the extraor- 
dinary price of provisions. The Ostjaks 
came to our steamer offering live ducks 
for five farthings each. Large fish, called 
yass, cost 1 I-2d. a pair, and great pike a 
farthing each. Milk was more expensive, 
and cost 2 1-2d. a bottle; but we heard 
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that in some of the distant villages a 
young calf could be bought for 6¢. These 
prices should be borne in mind in connec- 
tion with the attempt that is now being 
made to open up commerce from Siberia 
by the rivers Obi and Yenesei, and 
through the Kara Sea, to England. In 
the summer of 1874 Captain Wiggins, of 
Sunderland, who had long contemplated 
the project, sailed through the Kara Sea, 
which had hitherto been supposed to be 
blocked by ice, and, reaching the mouth 
of the Obi, demonstrated to the world 
that the passage could be made between 
England and Siberia, with no unusual 
risks, in about three weeks. In the next 
year Professor Nordenskjold followed in 
the wake of our countryman, and reached 
the Yenesei. 

Now, these two rivers, the Obi and the 
Yenesei, rise in the empire of China, and 
drain an extent of country nearly as large 
as the whole of Europe. The country 
through which they flow may be divided 
into fourregions. Furthest south are the 
mountains of the Altai range, which are 
rich in silver, copper, iron, and gold. 
Further north is a belt six hundred miles 
wide of rich black earth, to which it is 
never thought of putting manure, and the 
scratching of the surface of which yields 
an abundant cereal crop. This land, 
which is comparable to that of an English 
garden, in the neighborhood of Barnaul 
may be hired for 3 1-2d. an acre. The 
chief things wanted in this district are 
capital and labor. The next belt north- 
wards is a forest region of numberless 
square miles, where a hard larch-tree, big 
enough fora ship’s mast, may be had for 
a sovereign, and in which region are 
abundance of wild animals bearing fur, 
such as the squirrel, the sable, the Arctic 
fox, the beaver and the bear, wolf, elk, 
deer, etc. There are also abundance of 
game and extensive pastures for cattle. 
A merchant told me that in Tiumen he 
sold ten thousand brace of grouse and 
capercailzie for the St. Petersburg market 
at od. a brace all round, and that in 1877 
he bought up meat at Tobolsk for less 
than 1-2d. per English pound. 

The most northerly region is that of 
the tundras, intersected by rivers that are 
so full of fish that the natives try to avoid 
taking a heavy haul, so frequently are 
their nets broken by the abundance of 
the draught. Large quantities of choice 
fish are caught in summer, and kept alive 
in ponds till the approach of winter, when 
they are taken out and frozen, and for- 
warded a distance of more than two 








thousand miles to St. Petersburg. The 
express carriage from Tiumen costs 18s. 
a hundredweight, notwithstanding which, 
if the sturgeon sells for 24s. a hundred- 
weight, and the sterlet and certain kinds 
of salmon for 30s., there remains an ample 
margin of profit for all parties concerned. 
Beside the “fresh” fish thus sent to St. 
Petersburg, large numbers are dried, and 
sent to the great fair at Nijni Novgorod. 
It may very well be then that a profitable 
trade at no distant date shall be opened 
up in Siberian products brought by 
steamer to the English market. 

On the roth of June, after a voyage of 
seven days, I reached Tomsk, which is a 
few miles eastward of the meridian of 
Calcutta, and fifty-two hundred miles 
from London, the journey having been 
accomplished in twenty-six travelling 
days. From Tomsk I made a détour of 
six hundred miles to Barnaul, and in so 
doing passed through a country singularly 
rich and productive. Here are to be 
seen the white-barked birch, the cedar- 
nut tree, the Scotch fir, flowering acacia, 
the alder, pine, willow, and white-flower- 
ing cheromeka—the last presenting a 
pretty object when in blossom, and yield- 
ing for fruit a small bird-cherry. Among 
the shrubs we noticed wild currants, 
which, with the bird-cherries, are eaten 
by the Siberians. There were likewise 
raspberry and strawberry plants. Among 
the spring flowers we missed, or perhaps 
overlooked, the pale primrose; but there 
were violets and a whole parterre of other 
flowers, both old and new. The fields 
were blue with forget-me-nots, and we 
noticed what was to me a new flower, 
something like a buttercup, but much 
larger. Also east of Tomsk there was a 
large red lily, made much of in English 
gardens, but which here was growing 
wild. There was likewise a large red 
flower growing in abundance, very much 
like the peony. 

After visiting, at Barnaul, the emper- 
or’s usine for the smelting of gold and 
silver, we returned to Tomsk, and then 
prepared for a posting journey by horses 
of ten hundred and forty miles to Irkutsk, 
which was reached on the 6th of July. I 
need not dwell on this part of the journey, 
because several have described the great 
high-road to China. After leaving Ir- 
kutsk and crossing Lake Baikal we made 
a second défour to the Chinese frontier 
at Kiakhta, and then prepared to cross 
the hilly steppes of the trans-Baikal prov- 
ince to the Amur. The road lay through 
the town of Werchne Udinsk, and over 
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the Appletree Mountains to Chita, both 
towns being famous in Russian history 
as the abodes formerly of Decembrists, 
or certain political prisoners who were 
concerned in the insurrection at the open- 
ing of the reign of the emperor Nicho- 
las. 

Further on was reached Nertchinsk, 
near to which are the mines said by some 
to be of quicksilver, and in the fumes of 
which it is commonly reported prisoners 
are killed by inches, being obliged to work 
therein without coming to the surface. 
As my tour through Siberia was of a 
philanthropic character, and I had every 
facility accorded me for the visitation of 
prisons and public institutions, I made 
a point of inquiring into the condition of 
these prisoners, one result of which has 
been that I can get no satisfactory evi- 
dence that there is such a thing as a quick- 
silver mine in Siberia at all. There are, 
however, silver mines, which exist in the 
Altai Mountains, and others in the Borsh- 
chovochny range, near the town of Nert- 
chinsk, just mentioned. Of those in the 
Altai range nothing need be said, because 
they are worked by free laborers. The 
mines at Nertchinsk are well known as 
penal establishments, and there can be 
no doubt that the accounts of severities 
practised there in former years have 
caused the ears of many to tingle. I 
have heard from independent sources that 
convicts of twenty years’ standing at 
Nertchinsk tell a one Rasguildieff, a 
cruel director, who used to go about with 
four Cossacks behind him, armed with the 
knout, to thrash those who did not work. 
But this man has long since been re- 
moved. For the greater part of my 
information respecting the mines of Nert- 
chinsk I am indebted to a political exile, 
who was sent there with several Russian 
and Polish aristocracy. This account 
relates to the condition of things as they 
were in 1866 and 1867, since which date 
most of the mines have passed out of 
government into private hands. The 
principal centre of the mining district is 
called Nertchinsky Zavod, and round 
about were formerly various mines, works, 
hospitals, and prisons, such as Kadaya, 
Akatuya, Klitchka, Alexandreffsky, Stre- 
tinsk, Sivakoff, and perhaps some others. 
Kadaya was only two or three versts from 
the Chinese frontier. Alexandreffsky 
was about six versts from the frontier, and 
thirty-five versts from headquarters. At 
most of these places prisons were built — 
at Alexandreffsky of stone, at Kadaya of 
wood, and at Akatuya partly of wood and 
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partly of stone. At Nertchinsky Zavod 
the prison was very old, and empty. The 
commandant living there, he preferred to 
house the convicts at a convenient dis- 
tance. At Alexandreffsky there were not 
less than seven hundred prisoners in three 
buildings; also at Akatuya there were 
one hundred and ten prisoners who had 
been priests, and twenty-two others sent 
to join them for extra punishment; Aka- 
tuya, by reason of its isolation and loneli- 
ness, being regarded as the worst of them 
all. Atthis place a priest had, for pun- 
ishment, a chain put upon his wrists so 
heavy that he could not sleep, and they 
had to take it off. Also, formerly, but 
not in the time of my informant, there 
was a man chained tothe wall. But these 
were exceptional cases, and such things 
were not done to the political prisoners, 
many of whom had iieada who could 
bring influence to bear in their favor. 
There were sometimes cases in which 
criminal prisoners burst out into fits of 
ferocity, and were guilty of insubordina- 
tion that called for special punishment. 
At Sivakoff men were sometimes sus- 
pended for atime, he said, by the arm- 
pits, but none were chained to barrows or 
tools, as is sometimes the case. My in- 
formant himself, who had insulted the 
general governor, and also joined others 
in the league to refuse to work on Sun- 
day (the cruel and unjust ukase to this 
yr was issued in 1866), was first put 
on half provisions, then deprived of meat, 
then of milk, then of tobacco, and then 
was not allowed to lounge in the yard, but 
had to go straight from work to his ward. 
The priests had joined in this resistance 
to Sunday labor, and there were both 
Protestants and Romanists among the 
league. Some of the priests, however, 
were the first to give in, and all at length 
followed; so that they had afterwards 
only a very few days for holidays in the 
course of the year. 

I asked as to the formation of the 
mines, and found that some of them had 
shafts and galleries. In one case, the 
shaft, on account of its construction, was 
dangerous to descend. In some cases I 
gathered that the granite was got, as it 
were, from the side of a hill, and that the 
work of the prisoners consisted largely of 
boring holes for blasting, which, when 
ready, were charged with powder by Cos- 
sacks or laborers, and, in the absence of 
the prisoners, were fired. From an en- 
gineering point of view, the mines, as far 
as I could understand, were worked badly 
enough. This agreed with what I heard 
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in Siberia elsewhere. They had no steam 
or horse power, and the mines subserved 
the purpose of providing hard labor for 
malefactors rather than that of bringing 
gain to the emperor. 

I inquired carefully about the duration 
of labor, and found it was thirteen hours 
a day, which agrees with the hours I 
found at Kara, in the gold mines. At 
twelve o’clock they came out of the mines 
to dinner, unless, that is, a man had ar- 
ranged his hours otherwise, for it seems 
that, so long as they did not worry the 
Cossacks, or prevent their lounging and 
smoking, they might do their allotted 
number of hours when they pleased. 
There was, moreover, no definite amount 
of mineral required of every man daily, 
and hence he might work hard or easy, 
pretty much as he liked. This reminded 
me of what was told me in Siberia bya 
Pole who had been at Nertchinsk, to the 
effect that, though condemned to the 
mines, he worked or not pretty much as 
he chose. As to the sulphur fumes said 
to exist in the mines, my informant tells 
me he never perceived them, and he met 
with those who had worked in all the 
mines of Nertchinsk, but that they never 
complained of them. This, then, appears 
to have been the condition of affairs at 
Nerichinsk fourteen years ago, and, from 
what I heard in Siberia last year, things 
have since improved. An officer who had 
visited them five years before told me 
that he found the men working twelve 
hours a day, six on and six off, but that 
they looked sickly; whilst another gentle- 
man, who had recently visited the mines, 
and told me of the sorrowful stories of 
old convicts, said that he believed there 
were no enormities existing now, though 
of course he was far from saying that the 
lot of the convicts was an easy one. 

Nor is it my object to make it appear 
so. Far otherwise. The period of an 
exile’s life spent at the mines before be- 
ing set free to colonize cannot but be 
hard. Whatever laxity of discipline may 
prevail as compared with the prisons of 
other countries, the herding together of 
the worst of characters, the deprivation 
of social, intellectual, and religious privi- 
leges, to speak of nothing else, must 
make life in the mines, from the nature of 
things, a burden. But this is very differ- 
ent from killing men by inches in sulphur 
fumes, as is commonly supposed. It is 


no part of my calling to palliate the defi- 
ciencies of the Russian penal system. 
That system is now, however, in a transi- 
tion state, and money only is lacked to 









carry out to the full many reforms that 
have been already commenced. 

Leaving Nertchinsk, the journey was 
continued to Stretinsk, on the Shilka, at 
which place I arrived on the 24th of July, 
being now as far east as Nanking, and 
having finished a drive of three thousand 
miles, accomplished in thirty-seven trav- 
elling days and nights, and by the hire of 
one thousand horses. From this point 
my interpreter returned to Russia, and I 
rowed seventy miles in a small boat down 
the Shilka to Kara, where is a penal col- 
ony of two thousand convicts, condemned 
to hard labor in the gold mines. Of this 
number about eight hundred were mur- 
derers, four hundred were robbers, and 
seven hundred vagrants, or “ vagabonds.” 
There were also a few political prisoners ; 
but only a few; though I was told that 
Kara is the place to which such exiles, 
when condemned to hard labor, are usu- 
ally sent. After seeing all but two of 
the principal prisons and penal colonies 
of Siberia, I came to the conclusion that 
the number of political prisoners com- 
monly said to be deported thither is 
renew in excess of the facts. I spent 
more than two days at Kara, and had 
ample opportunity of seeing the place 
well. I went to the mines and saw the 
men at their work, which is all done on 
the surface, and which resembled the 
labor of navvies when making a cutting, 
stones and earth having to be carted 
away, and put into a machine to be 
washed. Their hours of labor were from 
six in the morning to seven at night, with 
an hour or two’s rest for dinner; and this 
only in the summer season, for in winter 
the ground is frozen, and they have little 
or nothing to do. Free laborers in the 
mines I noticed continued to work after 
the convicts left, and I learned that the 
convicts may sleep from nine to five in 
the summer, and in winter, if they choose, 
from seven 'toseven. The food and cloth- 
ing of the male convicts cost the govern- 
ment ten guineas a year each, and the 
food per week given to a hard-labor con- 
vict at Kara, is nearly double in weight 
that which is given toa convict in En- 
gland. The number of indulgences also 
accorded toa prisoner at Kara, such as 
receiving visits from relatives, or money 
from friends, correspondence by letter, 
and remission of labor, is largely in ex- 
cess of similar privileges accorded to 
convicts in England. Kara inherits a bad 
name from former days, and it was spoken 
of to me by officials as one of the sever- 
est of places for prisoners; but after 
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seeing it more thoroughly than any other, 
I came to the conclusion that, under the 
superintendence of Colonel Kononovitch, 
its present director, it is one of the best- 
managed of the penal colonies of Sibe- 
ria. From Kara, on the Shilka, I took 
steamer for Khabarofka, situate on the 
lower Amur, at its junction with the Us- 
suri. The scenery of the Shilka is par- 
ticularly beautiful, and compares by no 
means unfavorably with the Rhine; two 
hundred miles below Stretinsk it finishes 
a course of six hundred and fifty miles, 
and then uniting at Ust Strelka with the 
Argun it forms the Amur. From Ust 
Strelka to its mouth the Amur has a 
course of seventeen hundred and eighty 
miles, with a fall of two thousand feet; 
but if the Argun be regarded as the head 
waters of the river, then must be allowed 
to the Amur a length of three thousand 
and sixty-six miles, and a fall of six thou- 
sand feet. At Ust Strelka the river is 
eleven hundred yards wide and ten feet 
deep. At Albazin, one hundred and 
sixty miles lower, it contracts to five hun- 
re | yards; but the depth increases to 
twenty feet. Then running four hundred 
miles to the south-east, it passes Blago- 
vestchensk, which is a convenient point 
for distinguishing between the upper and 
middle Amur. The natives of the upper 
Amur are, on the northern bank, the 
Manyargs, Orochons, and other branches 
of the Tunguse family; whilst on the 
southern Sok are the Saisie Chinese, 
and others falling under the name of 
Daori. 

At Blagovestchensk the Amur receives 
one of its most important tributaries, the 
Yeya, and at Anjun, somewhat lower, the 
Amur increases to a mile in width. At 
Pashkova it commences to flow through 
the Bureya Mountains amidst scenery 
that will bear comparison with many parts 
of the Danube. From these mountains 
the stream widens up to the confluence 
of the Ussuri, which flows into the right 
bank of the Amur at Khabarofka, which 
is eleven hundred and twenty-three miles 
from Ust Strelka, and divides the middle 
and lower Amur. There are seventy-five 
stations between Stretinsk and Khaba- 
rofka, at which latter I arrived on the 8th 
of August, intending to proceed up the 
Ussuri. Instead of this I had to con- 
tinue down the lower Amur, a distance 
of six hundred miles, to Nikolaefsk, and 
in so doing to pass, though not necessa- 
rily to stop at, fifty-two stations. The 
entire basin drained by the Amur and its 
tributaries covers an area of seven hun- 
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dred and sixty-six thousand square miles, 
that part of the basin belonging to the 
lower part of the river being formed on 
the west by the Bureya Mountain, and on 
the east by the seacoast range known as 
the Sikhota Alin. The course of the 
river is towards the north-east, and it has 
a current of three knots. The principal 
tributaries flowing into the left bank are 
the Kur, Gorin, and Amgun; on the right 
bank, the Dondon and the Khungar. But 
for the delays we should have accom- 
plished the voyage from Khabarofka to 
Nikolaefsk in four days. At our starting 
the river was nine hundred yards wide, 
but we had not travelled far before it 
grew broader, and included many islands. 
At the confluence of the Dondon the 
channel measures three miles in width, 
which is the greatest breadth of the river 
in a single stream; seventeen miles lower, 
the left bank is marshy, and dotted with 
lakes, and here the entire width of the 
river attains its greatest, which from bank 
to bank is twelve miles. We came on 
the third day to a village called Michail- 
ofsky. Here we waited for twenty-four 
hours, which afforded me an opportunity 
of visiting a Russian village. Cucumbers 
were just come in, and the people were 
eating them like apples. In the evening 
a soirée was extemporized, and the ship’s 
company invited; and when, next morn- 
ing, two of us called to pay a complimen- 
tary visit, we were invited to eat cucumbers 
and salt, nothing else being placed before 
us. We succeeded, however, in purchas- 
ing here abundance of wild raspberries, 
and, in returning, at the beginning of 
September, I bought at Tambofsk melons 
and ripe black currants ; the latter good, 
but ay | less taste than those culti- 
vated in England. Other berries were 
offered for sale, of a tart but juicy nature. 
It is in this district principally, | believe, 
that the corn of the lower Amur is grown. 
They have a summer of only four months 
and a half, but with more energy and 
capital an immense quantity of rye, I was 
told, might be culieated. The total 
cereal produce of the district between 
Khabarofka and Nikolaefsk amounted in 
the year preceding my visit to 3,276 tons 
(203,838 poods) of. grain, and 811 tons 
(50,450 poods) of potatoes. North of 


Nikolaefsk the land is not cultivated. 
The natives live by hunting and fishing, 
and the Russian subjects are supplied 
with corn by the government. 

At Michailofsky we changed our steam- 
er, and arrived on the next morning at a 
Gilyak village called Mukhal, near which 
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are some hot springs, said to be bene- 
ficial in cases of rheumatism, syphilis, 
diarrhoea and goitre. The man who keeps 
them is allowed to have a monopoly, and 
the government gives him a grant of 

50 ayear. About midday, not far from 
the mouth of the Amgun, we passed an- 
other Gilyak village, called Tuir. The 
Amur here contracts to a width of nine 
hundred yards, and from a bold cliff on 
the right bank, perhaps a hundred feet 
high, a fine view is obtained when looking 
up the stream. The river’s banks spread 
to a width of five miles, and well-wooded 
islands lie between. To the south are 
dark forests and mountain ridges, and at 
the back of the cliff is a table-land several 
miles wide. 

On this hill, moreover, there are ob- 
jects of archzological interest in the 
form of Tartar monuments bearing in- 
scriptions, from which it has been in- 
ferred that there once stood on the spot 
a lama monastery. The monuments are 
by some supposed to have been placed 
there to mark how far in that direction 
the Tartars extended their conquests. 
One account dates them back to the time 
of Ghengis Khan. The best account I 
have seen of them is in Mr. Ravenstein’s 
work. He says that on the left-hand side 
of the principal monument are the San- 
scrit words “ Om-mani-badme-Khum ;” 
that in a second line on the same side 
are the same words written in Chinese 
and Nigurian ; and that the inscription on 
the right side contains the same in Chi- 
nese, Thibetan, and Nigurian. I myself 
could examine the monuments only for a 
few minutes (for the boat would not 
stop), and whether the foregoing account 
be true or not, I came to the conclusion 
that it is inadequate and far from exhaus- 
tive. There certainly are on the stone 
some large Chinese characters, perhaps 
two inches long, and some of my Chinese 
fellow-passengers were able partially to 
decipher them; but the general appear- 
ance of the stone reminded me of a 
palimpsest manuscript which had been in 
the first place covered with small charac- 
ters, about half an inch square or less, 
and over which the larger characters 
described by Mr. Ravenstein had been 
subsequently written. Beside the monu- 
mental stone, which was mounted on a 
pedestal and stood about five feet high, 
there were lying near some flat stones 
with transverse grooves cut across the 
centres, which are supposed to have been 
originally used, and perhaps are so used 
still, by the Gilyaks for sacrifices, the 
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rooves serving to pass off the blood. 

hether this be so or not I cannot say; 
but they looked to me much more like the 
capitals or bases of pillars, the grooves 
having been made to keep them in place. 
It is much to be wished that the monu- 
ments might be submitted to the examina- 
tion of some competent scholar. Towards 
evening we passed another Gilyak habita- 
tion called the “ White Village,” where, 
in 1850, a Roman Catholic missionary 
named De la Bruniére was killed; and 
about nine o’clock at night we reached 
Nikolaefsk. The Amur at Nikolaefsk 
reaches in some places to a depth of fif- 
teen feet, is a mile and three quarters wide, 
with a current of from four to five knots. 
The river enters the sea at a distance of 
twenty-six miles, the /ézan or gulf meas- 
uring nine miles at its widest. Rather 
more than a mile below the town there 
are sand-banks, which render the naviga- 
tion of the river’s mouth very difficult. 
There is also a sand-bar, which prevents 
the entrance of ships drawing more than 
thirteen feet of water. 

I stayed at Nikolaefsk from the 15th 
to the 30th of August, but did not suc- 
ceed in finding a convenient opportunity 
for crossing to the island of Sakhalien. 
The climate of Nikolaefsk cannot, I fear, 
be recommended to those in search of 
a genial air. The breaking up of the ice 
and the opening of the navigation does 
not take place till between the 12th of May 
and the 1st of June, and the summer, 
when come, lasts only about four months. 
During the eight months’ winter keen 
winds prevail, bringing snowstorms of 
such violence and density that I heard of 
a man losing himself in crossing the 
street from the club to his own house. 
The snow lies frequently from four to five 
feet deep. 

The Russians have fourteen meteoro- 
logical observatories in Siberia, the two 
on the Pacific being situated at Nikolaefsk 
and Vladivostock. They register thrice 
daily —at seven, one, and nine — the 
readings of the barometer; the dry and 
wet bulb thermometers giving the humid- 
ity of the atmosphere, record the direction 
of the wind, and the amount of cloud, 
rain, snow, etc. In their published sta- 
tistics for 1877 (the last, 1 think at the 
time of my visit), the temperature at 
Nikolaefsk during the month of August 
reached no higher than 82:8 Fahrenheit, 
and went down to 45°5, the mean tempera- 
ture of the month being 61°9. The high- 
est temperature of the year was 88:2, 
which occurred in July; the greatest cold 





was in February, when the thermometer 
fell to 269 below zero; the mean tem- 
perature for the year being only 30°2. At 
Vladivostock, which is ten degrees to the 
south, the summer extends to six months 
and a half. The maximum temperature 
in the month of August, already referred 
to, was 89'1, which proved the highest of 
the year, and the minimum was 57:0, the 
mean for the month being 68°7. In Jan- 
uary the degrees of cold registered were 
10°8 below zero; and the mean tempera- 
ture for the year was 41°5. During my 
stay at Nikolaefsk the summer was un- 
usually cold. On several days it rained, 
and when taking an evening stroll I did 
not find an ulster coat too warm. On the 
night of August 19 the thermometer reg- 
istered 45°5, and during the precedin 
day did not rise above 50. In England, 
at Blackheath, on the same days, the 
thermometer registered 49°7 in the night, 
and 70 on the preceding day. 

The season, too, for garden produce 
was about a fortnight late. On August 
19 we ate new potatoes. They cost 
2 1-2d@. a pound, but eight days later they 
cost but 1d. a pound. Cucumbers were 
ready on the roth of August, and on the 
27th they were selling for 3s. per hundred. 
Eggs cost 5s. per hundred, fresh butter 
2s. 3d. per pound, and beef from 7d. to 
8 1-2d. On August 27 we had our first 
spring cabbage made into little pies, and 
eaten with soup. The price of these cab- 
bages “to a friend” was 5d. each, but 
they were expected shortly to fall to from 
16s. to 20s.a hundred. I do not remem- 
ber tasting mutton, but was informed that 
a good sheep weighs about half a hun- 
dredweight, and costs alive at Nikolaefsk 
from 22s. to 30s. In western Siberia, 
about Tomsk, a sheep can be bought for 
a couple of shillings. Quoting prices in 
a more general way, I may say that in 
Nikolaefsk and Sophiisk the price of 
meat varies according to the season, from 
sd. to od. an English pound. On the 
Ussuri it costs from 4d. to 6d. Butter, 
not fresh, costs throughout the province 
(that is, the coast from Vladivostock to 
Behring’s Straits) from tod. to 13 1-2d. 
per pound. Black tea from 2s. to 4s. the 
Russian pound, and brick tea from tod. 
to 1s. 2d. The price of sugar varies from 
6d. to 8d. 

The prices, at Nikolaefsk, of game and 
fish were in striking contrast to some of 
those I have mentioned. I bought in the 
streets a capercailzie (called a glookhar, 
or deaf bird) for 1od., which was thought 
by no means cheap; and a blackcock was 
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offered for a similar price, or less. The 
price of fish throughout the province is 
stated at from gs. to 24s. per hundred- 
weight. The Amur abounds with fish, 
among which are the salmon, the stur- 
eon, sterlet, dolphin, trout, and others 

nown by the names of sazan, karass, and 
a white fish called siug. The Russians 
think very highly of the sterlet; and the 
sturgeon also is costly. At Viatskoi, 
near Khabarofka, we were offered a small 
sturgeon, three feet long, for half-a-crown, 
but I was told that at Moscow it would 
cost a sovereign. 

The price of salmon, however, was the 
most surprising. Up to the 2oth of Au- 
gust salmon trout, weighing from ten to 
twelve pounds, cost as much as $d. each, 
but they are then said to be dar. On 
the rsth of August a large salmon, the 
first fish of the season, and weighing per- 
haps fifteen pounds, was offered to me 
for 7 1-2d.; but this was considered quite 
“a fancy price.” From the tst of Sep- 
tember to the 17th, during which period 
the large fish are caught, weighing from 
fifteen to twenty-five pounds, they may be 
bought for ros. a hundred, or a penn 
each! About five hundred tons of sal- 


mon are salted yearly at Nikolaefsk for 
winter use, the government oe yearly 


two contracts for sixteen tons, and others 
besides. For the most part, however, the 
fish of the province is consumed where it 
is caught, and it is only quite recently 
that exportation in small quantities has 
commenced. 

The town of Nikolaefsk extends about 
a mile along the west bank of the river. 
In 1858 the inhabitants numbered twenty- 
five hundred and fifty-two. They subse- 
quently increased to about five thousand, 
and when the town was the residence of 
the governor of the province, and the 
port for the Siberian fleet, it was a place 
of some importance. Now, however, its 
glory has departed. Grass grows and 
cows graze in the streets. Its wooden 
pavements are rotten, many of its houses 
empty; and the rusty machinery and 
bombshells in the arsenal and dockyard 
seem to have reached the time when 
nations are to learn war no more. There 
are three hospitals in the town, one for 
civilians and two for the soldiers. There 
are also two prisons, both of which I vis- 
ited; one is for local offenders, the other 
serves as a depot for convicts on their 
way to Sakhalien. The authorities com- 
plain that both the prisons are old, built 
of bad materials, inconvenient, and want- 
ing in proper sanitary arrangements. 
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Some idea of the character of crimes 
committed in the province in 1871 may be 
gathered from the following subdivision 
of its hundred and fourteen criminals — 
namely, insubordination to authorities, 
thirteen; breaking prison bounds and 
running away, four; vagrancy, thirty-one ; 
murder, five; personal violence, pt Roane 
libel and assault, twelve; theft, twenty- 
seven; and highway robbery, eleven. 
The chief causes of offence are officially 
reported as “ gambling and drunkenness.” 

Nikolaefsk, from its position at the 
mouth of a river which is navigable so far 
into Asia, will probably continue in its 
present commercial position, unless per- 
chance railway communication were made 
from Vladivostock to the Ussuri. The 
population of the place is estimated at 
thirty-five hundred or less; and there 
came to it in 1878 twelve merchant ves- 
sels, bringing manufactured goods to the 
value of £52,781 (527,819 roubles); alco- 
hol, £4,705 (47,050 roubles); and wines, 
beer and porter, £1,604 (16,045 roubles). 
Merchandise was brought overland also 
to the value of £47,843 (478,431 roubles). 
Complaint is made that the imported 
manufactures are of the lowest quality, to 
which a merchant made answer to me, 
that when he imported good articles the 
Russians admired them, but when he im- 
ported cheap ones they dought them. 
The foreign merchants complain that, 
though there is an abundance of timber in 
the district, it is not allowed to be ex- 
ported. Neither do they export corn. 
On the contrary, the first and second 
qualities of white flour used along the 
Amur are all imported from America, 
which may perhaps account for my having 
to pay for white bread 5¢. per pound at 
Stretinsk, as against five farthings at 
Tobolsk. About fifteen thousand fifty- 
pound bags (say three hundred and thirty- 
five tons) of white flour are sold yearly in 
Nikolaefsk, the best costing from 4d. to 
6d. per pound., the second from 3d. to 
3 I-2d., and a third quality, grown at 
home, from 1 1-2d. to 2 I-2¢. per pound. 
The price of rye at Nikolaefsk and 
Sophiisk varies Len I I-2d. to 2d. per 
pound. On the Ussuri it costs rather 
less, and north of Nikolaefsk 2d. per 
pound is asked. Labor throughout the 
provinces is scarce. Many, if not most, 
of the domestic servants are convict 
women, and many of the laborers, also, 
are convicts who have served their time. 
A man’s wages cost 3s. a day, or, for a 
man and horse in summer, 6s. a day; but 
in winter 30s.a month and hay for the 
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horse. A night watchman at Nikolaefsk 
may get as much as £3 Ios. (thirty-five 
roubles) a month without board, and a 
manservant £2 Ios. (twenty-five roubles) a 
month and his food. This would be con- 
sidered good pay. There are barracks at 
Nikolaefsk, government buildings, and the 
admiral’s house; also a Russian church 
and a Roman chapel. On the two Sun- 
days I was there I conducted what I was 
informed were the first English services 
held on the Amur. The police sent 
round notice on the Saturdays that I was 
to hold the services, and on the first 
Sunday thirty persons were present, many 
of whom were employés of German mer- 
chants. 

Finding that I could not get by ship to 
Japan or China, I determined to retrace 
my steps by the mail-boat which leaves 
Nikolaefsk every three weeks for Kha- 
barofka. Accordingly, I left on the last 
day of August in the “ Onon,” fitted with 
Belgian engines of thirty horse-power, 
and manned by five machinists and eight 
sailors. We were five days making the 
return journey to Khabarofka, and we 
stopped at more stations than in descend- 
ing, which afforded me opportunity of 
seeing and hearing more of the inhabit- 
ants, both Russian and aboriginal. Of 
the Russians found in the villages of the 
lower Amur it may suffice to say that 
some are colonists, some are connected 
with the army, and some are Cossacks; 
but of these last I shall speak as they are 
seen on the banks of the Ussuri. 

The aborigines of the lower Amur 
include the Goldi, Gilyaks, Orochons, and 
Ainos ; further north to Behring’s Straits 
are Tunguzes, Lamooti, Koryaks, and 
Kamchadales. By reason of their wan- 
dering manner of life their exact numbers 
cannot be ascertained ; but the latest offi- 
cial returns, based on statistics supplied 
by the church books, give the total num- 
ber of the tribes just mentioned as forty- 
four thousand one hundred and eighty- 
nine of both sexes. The same difficulty 
besets the numbering of the travelling 
population in the Ussuri districts — name- 
ly, the Coreans, Manzas, Tazas, and Chi- 
nese; but calculating from the registers 
of births and deaths, their population is 
estimated at sixty-two hundred. In 1878 
there were in the whole province two 
hundred and twenty-three marriages, ex- 
cluding those of soldiers and convicts. 
The Ainos are found for the most part 
on the island of Sakhalien, and the Oro- 
chons inhabit the seacoast rather than 
the Amur. As far as I know, I saw only 





one Orochon. He was in prison, just 
come from the bath, and looking superior 
to most of the aborigines of the neigh- 
borhood. 

I saw more, however, of the Gilyaks 
and the Goldi, which are the two tribes 
found in the greatest numbers on the 
lower Amur. The length of territory 
over which the Gilyaks wander extends 
from the mouth of the river to a village 
called Tombofsk or Gorin, situated three 
hundred and fifty miles from Nikolaefsk. 
I tried to learn their numbers, but was 
not successful, their arithmetical ideas 
being very vague. I asked, for instance, 
a Gilyak, who had been a chief man of a 
village in which the missionary was killed, 
what was its population, to which he re- 
plied that they had sixty men, more wom- 
en, and the children they had not counted. 
Mr. Collins, twenty years ago, gave their 
villages as thirty-nine, with an estimated 
population of sixteen hundred and eighty. 
The Gilyaks differ both in language and 
in many of their habits from all the other 
tribes of the Amur. In form they are 
diminutive, usually below rather than 
above five feet, their eyes elongated, the 
color of the skin like that of the Chinese, 
hair black and not luxuriant, with little 
on the face. In intellect they are very 
low. They do not learn the Russian lan- 
guage, nor do the Russians learn theirs; 
and I believe they have no written signs 
whatever. Their diseases are rheuma- 
tism, diseases of the eyes brought on by 
hunting in the snow, and syphilis, the 
last having been originally brought by 
Manchu merchants. In hereditary cases 
itis no doubt aggravated by their filthy 
manner of living. They are said never 
to wash, and though constantly on the 
water they never, if possible, get into it. 
A telegraphic engineer told me that he 
one day gave a Gilyak a piece of soap, 
which he put in his mouth, and after 
chewing it to alather pronounced it “ very 
good.” Their habitations are better than 
might be expected. The walls are of 
timber and mud, and around three-fourths 
of the interior of the wall is a broad di- 
van, with flues heated by fire at either 
end. On this they sleep. In the centre 
of the building is a platform, under which, 
in winter, the dogs have their habitation, 
and sometimes also a bear. Suspended 
from the roof are sledges, fishing-tackle, 
hunting-weapons, and hundreds of pieces 
of dried fish, from which medley is emit- 
ted an odor anything but like that of a 
spring nosegay. Their mode of travel- 
ling in summer is by boats, which they 
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propel with oars, pulled not together, but 
alternately. In winter they travel by 
dogs and sledges. They eat surprisingly 
little, and subsist almost entirely on fish. 
A piece of salmon a foot long and two 
inches thick will suffice a Gilyak, I was 
told, for a day, and when travelling the 
same amount serves for a dog. They 
have little notion of a Supreme Being. 
“ What is your religion?” I asked of a 
Gilyak. “ We have none,” he replied. 
To another I said, “To whom do you 
ray?” “To the skies,” he answered. 

hey are commonly said to worship the 
bear, and some members of this tribe 
have a cage in which a bear is confined 
and fed. From time to time he is brought 
out to be made sport of, and once a year 
each village takes it in turn to provide 
one of these animals, which is killed with 
much ceremony and eaten. I asked them 
more than once whether it was true that 
they worshipped the bear, but this they 
always denied. So far as they have any 
religion at all, it is that of Shamanism, 
the chief feature of which seems that 
when they have any evil to deprecate or 
advantage to crave they have recourse to 
a Shaman priest, who performs certain 
ceremonies and incantations, there being 
usually connected therewith the drinking 


of Chinese brandy to the intoxication of 
the whole party. They make rough idols of 
wood, which they use at their ceremonies, 
and in sickness they are worn about their 


persons as charms. I asked one Gilyak 
to sell me his gods, but he at first hesi- 
tated, saying that he found them very use- 
ful in sickness. He changed his mind, 
however, and after my leaving his house 
sent some after me for sale. One feature 
of their religion struck me as noticeable, 
which was that they did not call in the 
aid of a Shaman at times of joy or thanks- 
giving, as at a wedding, but only when 
they had something to get or something 
to fear, as in sickness or at death. I 
visited two Gilyak villages, and was much 
interested in this miserable people. 

In ascending the Amur, the habitations 
of the neighboring Goldi, as I have said, 
begin at Gorin, whence they continue 
past Khabarofka and up the greater part 
of the Ussuri. A Russian missionary to 
this people, whom I met at Khabarotka, 
estimated the number of the Goldi at 
more than six thousand. Unlike the 
Gilyaks, who are dying out, the Goldi, he 
says, are slightly on the increase. The 
suffer from the same diseases as the Gil- 
yaks, and having no hot springs for the 
cure of syphilis, they not unfrequently 
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die of that disease. Their women have 
few children — six is thought a very large 
family. They had, until within the last 
ten years, a revolting practice of placing 
their dead in one common house in the 
village, and going there from time to time 
to mourn. The stench in summer, how- 
ever, was insupportable, and often drove 
them away. Now they follow the custom 
of the Russians, and bury their dead. 

Both Gilyaks and Goldi are alike in 
that they purchase their wives and prac- 
tise polygamy. A Gilyak will sell his 
daughter for eight or ten dogs, a sledge, 
and two cases of brandy; or if she have 
a “good nose” she may fetch a little 
more. A rich Golld, in providing a wife 
for his son, will pay from £5 to £20 fora 
girl five years old. She will then be taken 
to her father-in-law’s house, brought up 
with her future husband, and when the 
girl is twelve or thirteen, and the husband 
eighteen, the marriage will take place. 
Weddings, however, are expensive things, 
for all the relatives expect to be invited, 
and they sometimes drink several gallons 
of Chinese &hanshin. The drinking of 
this, I am told, causes not only intoxica- 
tion, but among these people violence akin 
to madness. It is sold by weight, and cost 
tod. per Russian pound; but its importa- 
tion is strictly forbidden by Russian law. 
Should a Golld who has many wives de- 
sire to be baptized, the Russian mission- 
aries compel him to elect one, and be 
canonically married to the object of his 
choice; the rest, bya happy arrangement, 
being returned to their respective fathers 
at half price. Notwithstanding these 
matrimonial drawbacks, however, I heard 
that among these interesting people there 
are no unmarried ladies. 

The favorite winter dress of both Goldi 
and Gilyaks is made of the skins of their 
dogs, or those of the fox or wolf, as the 
next warmest. In summer they wear 
dresses of fishskin; hence the Chinese 
call them Yufitatze, or fishskin stran- 
gers, though the well-to-do among them 
sometimes get from the Manchu cotton 
goods, and the rich purchase silk. In- 
deed, in answer to one tender inquiry I 
made, I was informed that from four to 
seven pieces of stuff would purchase a 
wife. 

The Goldi language is much like that 
of the Manchu. They can understand 
each other. Their present Russian mis- 
sionary, Protodiakonoff Procope, has 
translated into their language parts of 
the Scriptures and of the Greek liturgy. 
I found, too, that he is compiling a Goldi 
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lexicon and grammar, and that for his 
linguistic labors he has received a medal 
from the Imperial Geographical Society. 
He gave me the following words as ex- 
amples from the Goldi and Orochon lan- 
guages : — 
Goldi. 
Omu. 
Dhjour. 
Ellan. 
Duyin. 
Tongha. 
Seppha. 
Solli. 
Inda. 


The Russians have two mission schools 
on the lower Amur, attended by thirty 
children; one in Troitzka for the Goldi; 
and another for the Gilyaks at Bolan, not 
far from Malmuish. The priest to whom 
I have alluded told me that in twenty- 
three years he had baptized more than 
two thousand heathens. 

But I must hasten forwards to the 
Ussuri. On the 4th of September I 
came for the second time to Khabarofka, 
where was an excellent military hospital 


English. 
One. 
Two. 
Three. 
Four. 
Five. 
Sable. 
Fox. 
Dog. 


for one hundred patients, in which, how- 
ever, only thirty-six beds were occupied. 
They have also an establishment for 
building steamers, employing fifty men, 


and producing manufactures to the value 
of £10,000 yearly. There are also in this 
place several merchants who trade with 
the aborigines of the north in furs, more 
especially that of the sable, to the extent 
of £30,000 a year. I was invited to the 
arden of one of the merchants, the best 
in the place. It was ten years old, and 
full of apple and pear trees, but they were 
_ wild ones transplanted. None of the ap- 
ples were so large as a good English crab, 
and the wild Bergamot pears were not 
much larger. They tasted something like 
the quince, and were useless except to 
preserve for eating with roasted meat. 
Among other trees were the walnut aca- 
cia, the bird-cherry, a thorn with a ber 
larger than is commonly seen in tagiend, 
and called résan,; the doyarka, or service- 
tree, with bunches of berries like grapes; 
and the beech-tree. Among the shrubs, 
plants, and flowers were wild white lilac, 
raspberries and currants, and strawber- 
ries, dahlias, verbenas, wild peonies and 
pinks; and among climbers the wild 
pea and the Siberian vinegar plant. 
These, with many other flowers of which 
I did not know the names, made a consid- 
erable show for Khabarofka, where the 
cold winds begin in the middle of Sep- 
tember, and snow lies on the ground from 
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November to March. In the neighbor- 
hood there was no lack of trees common 
to aregion more temperate than that I had 
left at Nikolaefsk, such as the oak, the 
maple, alder, larch, pine, poplar, willow, 
lime, etc. The temperature had become 
warmer in approachifg Khabarofka, and 
this improved further south. 

I left the town on Friday, September 5, 
in the middle of the night, in a small 
steamer called the “ Sumgacha,” ninet 
feet long, drawing three feet of water, wit 
Belgian engines of forty horse-power. 
Towing a barge behind with third-class 
passengers and cattle, she could make 
five or six miles an hour against the.stream 
and eight with it; but without the barge 
she could go ten miles against the stream 
and sixteen with it. The chief private 
cabin, measuring six feet long by four 
broad and seven high, draped with Brus- 
sels carpet, was given to my sole use and 
advantage. 

The Ussuri at Khabarofka measured 
nearly two miles in width, having at its 
confluence with the Amur three islands 
and two sandbanks with a depth of ten 
feet. With regard to all the soundings of 
the Amur and Ussuri, however, it must 
be remembered that they vary a good deal 
according to the season. On the Shilkah 
our boat drew only thirty inches of water, 
but we ran aground, and the men had to 
jump overboard in the river, up to their 
waists, and get the boat off. When we 
reached Blagovestchensk, the river was, I 
should judge, at least thirty feet below the 
plateau on which the town is built; buton 
my return journey | heard that Blagovest- 
chensk was flooded, and that the river had 
risen to an estimated height of nearly 
forty feet. Telegraphic communication 
was stopped, and there existed the great- 
est anxiety as to the condition of the 
inhabitants. I left Khabarofka on Sep- 
tember 5 to ascend the Ussuri, which at 
its mouth is nearly two miles in width and 
ten feet deep. In ascending the river the 
right bank is Chinese territory, the left 
Russian. The Chinese bank is for the 
most part flat; but the horizon is bounded 
by low mountain peaks. The left, or 
Russian bank, is mountainous and richly 
wooded, and is formed of the western 
slopes of the coast range, which serve as 
the watershed for a number of streams, 
such as the Chirka, Bikin, Por, and oth- 
ers, which flow into the eastern bank of 
the Ussuri. At the confluence of the 
Chirka the river is a mile and a quarter 
wide. For thirty miles further the moun- 
tains retire, and the bottom land thus 
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left is richly though not thickly wooded 
with aspens, willows, oaks, andelms. We 
passed a few Goldi habitations where they 
were cultivating millet, and at a station 
called Koslofiskaya was a church and a 
telegraph office. I called upon the priest, 
who, if not 


to all the country dear, 
Was passing rich on sixty pounds a year! 


His parish extended along the river’s 
bank thirty miles to the north and fifty to 
the south, and he had to minister to ten 
villages. To the most distant he goes 
eight times a year, to the others once a 
month. Most houses in the village had 
gardens, in some of which maize was under 
cultivation. There was also a private 
chapel built by one of the merchants. At 
a distance of two hundred and sixty miles 
from Khabarofka we arrived at a station 
called Krasnoyarskaya, where we saw in 
the person of a man and his wife the last 
of the Goldi. The former hada Manchu 
matchlock of clumsy manufacture, and of 
the woman I bought a nose-ring. Many 


of the Goldi I found were gone to the 
mountains to seek ghensing, a valuable 
medicinal plant, for which the Chinese in 
a bad year will give upwards of forty sov- 
ereigns per ye pound. 


On the 
fourth day, at a distance of two hundred 
and sixty miles from Khabarofka, we 
reached Busse, having passed ten tributa- 
ries on the right bank, and seventeen on 
the left. We were now to turn into the 
principal affluent of the Ussuri, called the 
Sungacha, but before doing so I would 
observe that the Ussuri is navigable sev- 
eral miles south of Busse, and could a 
railway be made from Vladivostock to 
the most southern navigable point, a 
means of communication would be made 
for the carriage of merchandize and pas- 
sengers which would be of vast importance 
to the fertile lands of the seacoast prov- 
ince. The total length of the Ussuri is 
four hundred and ninety-seven miles. 
The upper part of the river has a rapid 
course, so also the current is swift imme- 
diately below the confluence of the Sun- 
gacha; but towards the mouth it has a 
current of two knots only. Its water is 
black and turbid, but presents no special 
difficulties to navigation. Its scenery has 
not the grandeur of the Amur, which 
combines the beauties of the Rhine and 
the Danube, and which, taken all in all, is 
the finest river I have travelled; but the 
Ussuri has a quiet English park-like 
scenery of its own, which never wearies. 
Its waters are full of fish, and the banks 
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abound with game, as they do also, it 
must be added, with tigers. These ani- 
mals used to enter the town of Vladivo- 
stock. My host had a horse eaten by 
them, and sixty-five were said to have 
been killed in the district in 1878. I was 
offered some of their skins for five pounds 
each. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 9th of September, we en- 
tered the Sungacha. This river is the 
most considerable of the tributaries which 
flow into the Ussuri. It is.from fifty to 
eighty feet deep, and from one hundred 
to one hundred and ten feet wide. In 
some places it is barely one hundred feet 
wide, and in two places only eight to ten 
feet deep; so that our steamer, which 
was ninety feet long, had only just room 
to turn round. What struck me, how- 
ever, as perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of this river was its winding, tor- 
tuous course. The distance from its out- 
flow from Lake Khanka to its fall into 
the Ussuri measures in a direct line sixty 
miles; whereas by the current of the 
river it measures nearly one hundred and 
eighty. I do not think we passed a single 
half-mile of water in which there was not 
a bend; consequently great skill was 
required in steering the barge tugged by 
the steamer. So contracted were some 
of the curves that, when the steamer had 
turned the bend, the two crafts were pro- 
ceeding in opposite directions. Speed 
had to be slackened quickly, but even so 
the barge not unfrequently ran into the 
muddy bank, and temporarily stuck fast. 
I saw turtles in the Sungacha. They are 
numerous there, and lay their eggs on 
the margin of the stream. The Russians 
do not eat the turtles, but the Goldi are 
said to do so. The current of the Sun- 
gacha is about two knots; its waters 
abound in fish, and its banks with game. 
We came to one station only on the first 
day, which was the last collection of 
houses that could be dignified with the 
name of a village. It was called Mar- 
kova. All the stations beyond this point 
were Cossack pickets, consisting of one 
or perhaps two houses, at which a supply 
of horses is kept for the postal service in 
winter, or when the water is low in sum- 
mer. There were six of these pickets 
beyond Markova, thus making a total of 
thirty-six stations between Khabarofka 
and Kamen Ruibolof, or the “ fisherman’s 
stone.” Among these there are four vil- 
lages in which there is a church — name- 
ly, Kazakevich, Ilyinska, Kosloffski, and 
Venukova, with a priest to each of the 
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first three. There are likewise among 
the stations twenty-one Cossack stanitzas, 
containing from one to a hundred houses 
each. I heard also of ten stanitzas and 
three churches between Ruibolof and 
Kladivostock. Markova was a Cossack 
stanitza, and as we stayed there for an 
hour or two I took a peep at Cossack life. 
Cossacks of old were warlike people, who 
lived on the border and ravaged their 
neighbors’ herds. When the Amur came 
into the hands of the Russians, General 
Muravieff took many of the children of 
convicts, called them Cossacks, and placed 
them in stations about ten miles apart all 
along the Amur, and gave them land, 
seed, cows, horses, and general farming 
stock for a year, after which time they 
were expected to take care of themselves. 
If, however, they were very poor the gov- 
ernment helped them again, and the result 
has been, in too many cases, to make 
them idle. These Cossacks, to a consid- 
erable extent, have the privilege of self- 
yovernment. Ten percent. of them must 
e engaged in active service continually 
for two years, and all of them are drilled 
for one month in every year. During the 
rest of the year they are supposed to 
farm or hunt, though they are liable to be 
called up in time of war, almost to the 


depopulation, of course, of whole villages. 
This service would appear to be not un- 
popular, for when, some time since, the 
government wanted eight hundred men 


to found a colony on the banks of Lake 
Khanka, they had no difficulty, I was told, 
in getting the requisite number of volun- 
teers. Under ordinary circumstances the 
duty of the Ussuri Cossacks is to watch 
the border, and keep off the Chinese 
smugglers and traders, who are not allowed 
to settle on the Russian bank except un- 
der proper restrictions. The village of 
Markova consisted of from twelve to 
perhaps twenty houses, of which only 
seven were inhabited. I entered some of 
them, and was struck at once with their 
cleanly and orderly arrangement, as com- 
pared with the houses of the Russian 
peasantry. In the first I entered the 
floor was strewn with hay ; the walls were 
whitewashed, and on one of them was 
displayed a quantity of table ware, con- 
sisting of seven forks, four spoons, and a 
ladle. There was also a plate-shelf with 
teapot, slop-basin, two dishes, and four 
plates, a mug, cup, and two glasses. Near 
the door hung a bundle of squirrel-skins 
and a sheepskin coat, whilst in a corner 
was a well-known feature in every Cos- 
sack’s house, in the shape of a handmill 
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for grinding corn, which was turned by 
the Cossack’s wife. There was, however, 
a larger mill in the village turned b 

horses, with the slender result of grind- 
ing three hundredweight of meal a day. 
Here I was shown rope made of lime-tree 
bark, good for use in the water, and large 
fishhooks on which the silly fish of the 
Sungacha obligingly hook themselves 
while playing with the float. In another 
house was a Cossack’s hunting-gun with 
a two-legged rest, and discharged by flint 
and steel, which they are said still to pre- 
fer to modern gun-caps. In a third house 
I bought some hazel-nuts, and then took 
my departure. At no part of our journey 
had the inhabitants of any kind been 
other than few; now the country was all 
but uninhabited. Our ceaseless windings 
on the river were continued for the re- 
mainder of Tuesday, and on Wednesday 
morning we stopped at a picket with two 
houses on the river’s bank, and a post- 
house ata little distance. About six in 
the evening we came at the edge of Lake 
Khanka to Lon Maon, where on the right 
bank were two small Chinese houses. 
They appeared to be inhabited by men 
only, who were in a very dirty condition. 
They had a separate room, with a heavy 
stone for grinding corn, and a well-made 
wicker shovel. The roof was thatched, 
and the chimney, standing at two or three 
yards distant, was made out of the hol- 
towed trunk of a tree with mud plastered 
at the bottom. Ina yard was a cart with 
clumsy Chinese wheels ; bricks, made of 
mud or rushes or grass, were drying in 
the sun; and men were busy in pulling 
hemp into threads. In the garden was a 
small heathen temple, and not far distant 
a field of duddha or millet, which I at- 
tempted to approach across a boggy plot, 
but from which I had to beat a speedy 
retreat at the imminent risk of being 
devoured by mosquitos. The Ussuriand 
Sungacha are famous for these insects, 
as the muslin blinds of the steamer testi- 
fied; but we were mercifully delivered by 
a slight breeze and the comparative late- 
ness of the season. Further on they 
were troublesome, but I effectually check- 
mated these little nuisances by rubbing 
on my face and hands the essential oil of 
cloves, a secret I am happy to hand on to 
all whom it may concern to know. Lake 
Khanka (spelt also Hinka, Kenka, Khing- 
ka) extends between 44° 36 and 45° north 
latitude; it is sixty-five miles long, and 
twenty-one at its narrowest and twenty-six 
at its widest parts. The north-east and 
north-west shores of the lake are level 
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and wooded; the south-west shore is also 
wooded, but not so the shores on the 
south and south-east. At the north-west 
a small stream, called the Toor Balankhe, 
enters the lake; another at the south- 
west; another below the Sungacha, on 
the east; and the largest, the Lifu, at the 
extreme south. On the north shore alow, 
sandy strip of land separates the Khanka 
Lake from the small Dobuka Lake, lying 
within the same basin, and estimated at 
twenty miles long by three miles wide. 
The Russian and Chinese frontier crosses 
the lake in a north-westerly direction from 
the Sungacha; consequently the northern 
shore is in Chinese territory. There is, 
however, a Russian post station at the 
northernmost point, and there are three 
on the western shore, to facilitate the 
carriage of the mails in winter or when 
the steamer is stopped for lack of water. 
I was warned that I might be in difficul- 
ties if I arrived at the lake at low water, 
unable to speak Russian or Chinese, and 
without means of proceeding. My host 
at Nikolaefsk had, under similar circum- 
stances, and for want of a better charger, 
to ride on the back of acow. I suppose 
that the lake is sometimes rough, for 
the good-natured captain kindly inquired 
whether I should be afraid if the boat 
rocked about, and the windows were as 
solemnly closed and battened as if we 
had been going to cross the Atlantic. 
Towards night we steamed into the lake, 
which was calm as a mill-pond, and steer- 
ing S.W. for about fifty miles, we reached 
Kamen Ruibolof at dawn, having com- 
pleted a distance of four hundred and 
sixty-six miles from Khabarofka, or of 
five hundred and ten miles if we had gone 
to the stations on the shores of the lake. 
I had now to drive nearly a hundred 
miles in a springless, seatless, roofless con- 
veyance to the river Sooiphoon, through 
a country singularly fertile, but almost 
uninhabited. The first three stations 
(Mo, Vstrechni, and Utosni) were merely 
single houses placed there for the postal 
service, with the poorest accommodation. 
After leaving the fourth station (Doobin- 
inskaya) I passed through some enormous 
plains covered with luxuriant herbage, a 
patch of which was cultivated here and 
there, and a haystack piled, but cattle and 
people rarely appeared. At the fifth sta- 
tion (Nikolsk) was the 3rd Ussuri battal- 
ion and a telegraph office. The sixth 
stoppage was Baranofskaya, or the mye 
station, where they had fires to keep o 
the insects or tigers, or both; and in a 
few hours I reached Rasdolni, where I 
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found a small steamer, drawing only twen- 
ty-four inches of water, to carry me thirty 
miles on the Sooiphoon to Richnoi, in the 
Amur Bay. Here I was transhipped into 
a larger steamer, and after twenty miles 
passage, brought to Vladivostock. Vladi- 
vostock, which signifies the “command 
of the East,” is situated among the inlets 
of Peter the Great’s Bay, and is the pret- 
tiest and busiest town | saw in the Amur 
region. Its population was given me as 
five thousand, but this must vary accord- 
ing to the number of soldiers and sailors 
in the port. The houses are chiefly of 
wood, and there are both military bar- 
racks and winter barracks for the seamen 
of the fleet. There is an officers’ club, 
two high-class schools for boys and girls, 
and a Russian church. In addition to 
these, a Lutheran church and a school for 
the poor have been built through the ex- 
ertions of the governor, Admiral D’Erd- 
mann, and his wife. There is also a 
telegraph station, a dockyard, some earth 
fortifications, and the governor’s house, 
in which last I am not the only English- 
man who has been hospitably entertained 
and who has received a kindly reception. 
The officers of H.M.S. the “ Iron Duke” 
had dined there shortly before my arrival, 
and had left behind them golden opin- 
ions. 

During my stay at Vladivostock I gath- 
ered information of the seacoast province, 
and its various resources. Among min- 
erals, it seems that in 1878, from the 
mines at Dui in Sakhalien, which are 
worked by convicts, there were obtained 
seventy thousand tons of coal. The prod- 
uce of gold in the province for the same 
year was a quarter of a ton, but this small 
amount was due to lack of workmen. 
During the summer of six months and a 
half there were produced in the Ussuri 
district one thousand tons (fifty-nine thou- 
sand six hundred and three poods) of 
corn, and eight hundred tons (forty-nine 
thousand six hundred and thirty-five 
poods) of potatoes, but this does not in- 
clude all. Manufactured goods also were 
brought to Vladivostock to the value of 
£100,000, of which £40,000 worth were 
transported into theinterior. There were 
in the town eighty merchants of the first 
guild, one hundred and eighty-five of the 
second, two hundred and twenty - eight 
temporary merchants, two hundred and 
fifteen first-class clerks, two hundred and 
nine second-class clerks; the trade of the 
place representing, if I mistake not, an 
increase of twenty per cent. on that of the 
previous year. I am not quite sure, how- 
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ever, to what particular branch of trade 
this increase is to be apportioned. 

I heard wonderful things of the natural 
products of the district. My host told 
me that he had raised potatoes twice be- 
tween the middle of April and October 
from the same ground in the same sum- 
mer; and that in the interior, grapes, 
carrots, and parsnips grow wild. He had 
raised bushels of tomatoes, but being un- 
able to sell them to his satisfaction, he 
had salted them and given them to his 
cows. In the market I observed potatoes, 
pumpkins, celery, beet-root, the egg-plant, 
onions, and Chinese radishes. Seaweed, 
or cabbage, is taken away from the neigh- 
boring bays to the amount of three thou- 
sand tons (two hundred thousand poods) 
a year. The riches of the animal kingdom 
appear to be equally plentiful. Deers’ 
horns are taken from the animals when 
full of blood, and transported yearly to 
China in great quantities. My host told 
me that on one occasion he had his little 
schooner laden with them to the value of 
£2,000, one good pair alone being valued 
at £60. In the interior, I was told, wild 
turkeys are to be met with, and ducks 
without number. Woodcocks at Nikolsk 
cost from tod. to 1s. each; riabchiks or 
black grouse, 5¢. each; and pheasants 
like our own, 6d. each. So plentiful were 
pheasants in 1875 that they could be had 
at 7 1-2d. a pair, and at Paaseat for 2 1-2¢. 
each. Venison in winter sells for from 
I I-2d.to 2d. a pound. But space forbids 
my entering into details. 

I have endeavored rapidly to describe 
7 travels across Europe and Asia. 
The journey was accomplished in Jess than 
five months, and I reached the coast of 
Japan a few days after Professor Norden- 
skjold finished his memorable tour round 
the north of Siberia. I was, in fact, 
lying weather-bound off the coast when 
the professor was being féted at Yoko- 
hama. Geographically considered I can- 
not but feel that my paper lacks com- 
pleteness and precision; but I did not 
travel primarily as a geographer. For 
some years past my summer holidays 
have been spent in the visitation of Euro- 
pean prisons, and I went last year across 
the north of Asia doing the same. I am 
pleased to repeat here what last spring I 
stated in the 7imes, that I found them 
in a much better condition than is gen- 
erally supposed. One of the worst feat- 
ures in the majority of Siberian prisons 
was the lack of work for the prisoners, 
and in most cases they had nothing to 
read. I was specially anxious to remedy 





the latter defect, and took with me many 
thousands of Bibles, New Testaments, 
and other books, which I left with the 
authorities to be distributed according to 
written instructions. I thus was enabled 
to provide that some portion of Holy 
Scripture should be placed in every room 
of every prison and every hospital in 
all Siberia. Besides this, I was able to 
sell and give many cthers to the exiles, 
soldiers, Cossacks, and seamen of the 
Siberian fleet, to the number in all of 
more than fifty thousand publications, 
chiefly in Russian, but including Polish, 
German, Tatar, Mongolian, Finnish, 
French, and Hebrew. Everywhere I 
found both authorities and ‘prisoners 
abundantly willing to accept our books. 
We had one striking instance in which 
prisoners even bought them. As we 
ploughed along the Obi there was tugged 
at our stern a barge laden with convicts, 
to which Dr. Johnson’s definition of a 
ship as “a prison afloat” wouid with 
accuracy apply, for the barge was a large 
floating hull called the “ Irtish,” two hun- 
dred and forty-five feet long and thirty feet 
beam, eleven feet high from the keel to 
the deck, with a four-feet water line, and 
seven feet above. It was made expressly 
for the transport of convicts, of whom it 
was intended to carry eight hundred, with 
twenty-two officers. At one of our stop- 
pages I was trying to make a sketch of 
this unique craft, when an officer came up 
and invited me to inspect it. We went on 
board with hands in pockets full of read- 
ing matter for distribution. The prison- 
ers were far from rude, but so delighted 
were they with the pictures on the books, 
and so eager to get them, that we found 
it hard work to hold our own. We had 
afterwards an opportunity of testing the 
value in money of this apparent eager- 
ness for reading material. In former 
years I had always ygéven both Scriptures 
and tracts. This year it was urged, and 
I think urged truly, that it is better, when 
possible, to sell them. To offer them, 
however, for money to convicts seemed 
almost amockery. Nevertheless we tried 
it, and requested the officer to let us know 
how many prisoners would like to give 
2 1-2d. for a copy of the New Testament 
or the Book of Psalms. To my surprise, 
he came at a er stopping-place, 
bringing the money for forty-four copies, 
and said that one man was in such haste 
to get his book that he had been to him 
three times to ask for it. As we pro- 
ceeded on our way, and looking back, saw 
the broad keel of the barge ploughing its 
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way after us, we could not help thinking 
of its strange freight, and the many heavy 
hearts that were being tugged along fur- 
ther and further from the dear place 
called home. But such thoughts received 
little enlargement at the halting-place, 
when the barge was drawn up to the bank, 
for the hilarity among the men, women, 
and children was much more noisy than 
that of the free people on the steamer. 
The convicts seemed to be having a good 
time of it, and it had been observed to us 
at Tiumen as a noteworthy remark, that 
although, of the eight hundred prisoners 
on board, probably two hundred and fifty 
would be murderers, nevertheless twenty 
soldiers would suffice to control them. 
They had a considerable amount of free- 
dom on board, though they could not go, 
of course, indiscriminately to whatever 
part of the vessel they pleased. 

It was this pursuit, rather than that of 
geographical study, which took me through 
Siberia, and gave an object to my travels 
which greatly enhanced their enjoyment. 
The summer climate of southern Siberia 
is delightful; and I know not how to 
speak highly enough of the hospitality 
and kindness of its people. From the 
time that I crossed the Prussian frontier, 
and obtained my official letters at St. 
Petersburg, to the time I steamed out of 
Vladivostock in a Russian man-of-war, I 
had hardly a wish that was not gratified. 
I went where I would, and almost when I 
would. Everywhere the greatest kind- 
ness awaited me, and I shall long remem- 
ber the Siberian part of my tour of the 
world as one of the happiest journeys of 
my life. 

HENRY LANSDELL. 


From Temple Bar. 
A LITTLE BOHEMIAN. 


BY MRS. G. W. GODFREY. 


PART II. 


Two months later, about four o’clock of 
one of the latter days of August, Cecil 
Annesley is leaning against a stile that 
forms a primitive and picturesque land- 
mark, hardly to be called a barrier, be- 
tween his woods and a meadow beyond — 
a meadow that is not his property, and 
through which a little path leads straight 
through thick-growing grasses to the 
back of a tiny garden — the garden of Ivy 
Lodge. 

He is waiting — not very patiently. 
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He is watching, eagerly enough, the little 
path whose every turn and bend he is be- 
ginning to know so well. 

It is presumably one of the last, it is 
certainly one of the loveliest, days of all 
that summer. Over his head the thick- 
leaved trees that shut out the fierceness of 
the strong, bright sun, give no hint of the 
decay that must come so soon ; under his 
feet the bracken and bilberry bushes lie 
in a mass of tangled luxuriance in the 
lonely wood. And yet it is full two 
months since that day when he in idle 
mood strolled into Lady Belminster’s gar- 
den, and, for the first time, saw Daisy 
Browne. Summer was in her prime then. 
However bold a front she may carry to the 
last, she is on the wane now. 

Two months! Can it be only two 
months? He asks the question of him- 
self with a sort of wondering surprise. 
He looks back upon himself as he was 
then —an idle, loafing fellow, with so 
little purpose in life that he had found it 
even acceptable to partake of Lady Bel- 
minster’s weakly flavored tea and highly 
flavored gossip by way of killing time 
(time, that is so precious to him now) — 
with a sort of pitying curiosity. 

He knows — he candidly admits to him- 
self — that if any one had prophesied to 
him then the position he finds himself in 
at this moment, he would have called him 
a fool for his pains. He admits — hotly, 
insanely in love as he is — he admits that if 
any other fellow were in his position, and 
he an unprejudiced on-looker, he would 
certainly think of him, probably speak of 
him, as a fool. And yet—slowly and 
gradually, step by step as he has drifted 
up to this point—he, looking back, 
swears to himself, loyally and honestly, 
that there is not one step he has taken, 
one thing he has done, that he would not 
deliberately do over again. It may not be 
a desirable thing to find yourself pledged 
to be the son-in-law of a Captain Trevor 
Browne ; it is altogether a desirable thing 
— the most desirable in all the world (so 
he tells himself) — to hold yourself 
pledged to be the husband of Daisy 
Browne. 

And to this position he has not attained, 
be it understood, by easy, sliding, laz 
steps. He has not, in idle summer dalli- 
ance, drifted almost before he knew it, as 
so many men have done before him, into 
the serious contemplation of marriage. 
Rather has he fought his way inch by 
inch, losing ground almost as often as. he 
seemed to gain it. 

Never has woman been harder to win 
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than this little unconventional, unprotect- 
ed Bohemian. Her very candor and 
frankness, her childlike simplicity and 
fearlessness, have been a thousand times 
more baffling than any other woman’s co- 
quetries. 

Even now he is by no means sure of 
her. Even now — perhaps therein lies 
half her charm — he is horribly afraid she 
may slip through his fingers. Though he 
knew yesterday that she loved him— 
could not doubt it — he waits in a perfect 
fever of impatience for her promised 
coming to-day, more than half convinced 
that instead of herself may come some 
coldly honest little letter to tell him she 
has thought better of it. 

Not until he sees the flutter of her white 
gown coming towards him, not until he is 
sure that she is in truth coming to him, 
does he know how great his impatience 
has been, how great is his relief. 

If love be blind, then is he not in love, 
for he takes in, with well-opened eyes, the 
full measure of her beauty. If she had 
seemed pretty to him as she flashed upon 
him suddenly in the dulness of Lady 
Belminster’s party, she seems a thousand 
times prettier now that she is so very near 
to being his own. It is probable that a 
man never appreciates a woman’s beauty 
so thoroughly as when he first begins to 
feel the right of personal possession in it. 
Annesley notes even, with fond approval, 
that the long gown trailing through the 
thick field grasses fits plainly and per- 
fectly to a perfect figure. Other women 
may deck themselves out in medizval ab- 
surdities and picturesque ugliness, put 
puffs on their shoulders, paniers on their 
hips — it may be all very well for them to 
fall back on quaint tricks to attract eyes 
which would otherwise pass them by; but 
it would be a sin against nature to disguise 
the “shapely slender shoulders,” the 
curved waist, of this fair woman. Other 
women may pile nests of frizzy curls above 
their foreheads, bleach their hair, and 
darken their eyes — let them do it if it so 
pleased them — but, thank God, his dar- 
ling’s head is small and sleek as a fawn’s ; 
thank God, her wide-opened, innocent 
eyes have learned no lightning glances, no 
seductive coquetries ! 

They are, on the contrary, such honest 
eyes, so quick to reveal, so slow to con- 
ceal, that he going to meet her with hands 
outstretched in gladdest greeting, looking 
into them with passionate tenderness, 
almost feels his heart stand still, almost 
lets his hands drop again to his sides — 
almost, not quite. He sets his teeth hard. 
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He sets his will to conquer her will. He 
tightens his grasp upon her small, soft 
hands, almost as though he felt that she 
were slipping away from him before his 
very eyes, and he must hold her to him 
— hold her tight unless he would lose her 
altogether. 

“My darling, you have been long in 
coming,” he says gently. “Did you not 
guess ‘how slow the hours would seem to 
me? I think I have scarcely slept or 
eaten for longing to see you again.” 

She does not smile at his folly. Iftruth 
were told, the long hours of the summer 
night have brought less sleep to her than 
tohim. But she has not lain dreaming, 
with fond and passionate gladness, over 
the love-scene of the previous evening, she 
has not been building up all manner of 
goodly plans for the fair and prosperous 
years that they shall spend together. In- 
stead, she has been renouncing, with 
many and bitter tears, the love that had 
made life seem so pleasant to her but a 
few short hours ago. 

The tears have left their traces on her 
eyes, and almost quenched the love-light 
that made them seem so lovely to him 
then; but they are very sweet eyes for 
all that. 

“] think,” she answers, very gravely 
and sadly, and yet not coldly, “if I had 
done quite right I should not have come 
at all. If I had been quite brave ” (with 
a poor little smile) “I should have writ- 
ten instead of coming; but I could not 
bear never to see you again; no—I 
could not bear that! To know that you 
might be very angry with me, and never 
have a chance to beg you to forgive me -- 
that would break my heart.” 

A little tremor catches her voice, and 
he breaks in. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
asks lightly, not yet permitting himself 
to treat the matter seriously. ‘ Never 
see me again? Have you forgotten that 
only last night we made up our minds 
to spend the rest of our lives together 
—to see each other every day, and all 
day long for all the weeks, and months, 
and years that are left to us? And there 
will be many of them, I hope, Daisy. 
A while ago I did not want to live to be 
old, but now I think I should like to be 
an old man, if you will promise ” (smiling) 
**to live to be an old woman, dear.” 

But she does not smile. 

“I have not forgotten what I promised 
last night,” she answers quietly and 





enacn as one who repeats a hard lesson 
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be unhappy enough to live, as you say, to 
be a very old woman, I could never for- 
get it — but to-day I have come to tell you 
that you and I can never be married.” 

He drops her hands that, until now, he 
has held soclosely. The tenderness dies 
out of his eyes, and in its stead there 
comes a most passionate anger. 

“ Are you mad?” he asks sternly, “or 
is ita jest? If it is, let me tell you it is 
avery poor one. Even a woman — and 
God knows there is no one has better 
cause to believe how fickle a woman can 
be than I — could hardly swear to love a 
man one day and throw him over the 
next.” 

“Do not be angry with me,” she says 
very gently, laying a small, white hand 
deprecatingly on his rough sleeve ; “ 1 — 
I think I could hardly bear it if you were 
very angry with me, and I must bear it. 
Dear —I do love you! I love you with 
all my heart; I do not mean to deny it. 
Even to serve you I cannot lie to you 
—but just because I love you, just be- 
cause you are so good, so generous, as 
to love me, and to forget everything you 
give up—everything you risk for my 
sake — do you think I will do you so poor 
a turn as to marry you?) No! Hear me 


just one minute” (arresting him as he 


would speak). “Last night” (lifting her 
pure face, her quivering lips, and heavy 
eyes to his) “I forgot everything but that 
I loved you. We two— you and I, and 
our love — seemed the only real things in 
the world. Dear, your love seemed so to 
honor me, to lift me above the mean and 
sordid life that I have lived so long, that 
I seemed to myself to be even good 
enough for you; but afterwards I remem- 
bered — remembered that I who have 
shared my father’s life, who bear his 
name” (flushing and drooping), ‘who 
have lived at best a Bohemian, vagabond- 
ish sort of life, could not marry a man 
like you without bringing him dishonor 
—perhaps shame; and so—I gave you 
up; last night —1 gave you up!” 

The accent on the one word you carries 
more innocent flattery than a thousand 
finely-turned phrases. The simple renun- 
ciation of the last words is a thousand 
times more pitiful than all the sobs and 
tears of a weaker, less honest woman. 

In a moment the short-lived, unright- 
eous anger clears from Annesley’s face. 
He stretches out his arms and draws her 
to him with a strength that will not be 
resisted. 

“You love me, Daisy!” he cries ina 
clear, strong voice, “and there is nothing 
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in all the world that matters except love 
— your love and mine. Dear, there is no 
evil you can bring upon me, no harm you 
can do me, except to take yourself away 
from me. Love, my little love” (taking 
her small white face between his two 
hands and lifting it to his own), “I have 
not known you very long as men count 
time, and yet I have known you so long 
that I could not do without you.” 

For a minute she rests in his embrace 
— a minute that is so infinitely sweet that 
it weighs heavily in the balance against 
all the evil moments of her life, then, be- 
ing very brave and strong, she disentan- 
gles herself gently from his arms, and 
stands a few paces off, facing him. 

“ Listen,” she says, with a voice shaken 
by emotion. “If we part now, I could 
bear it —I qwoudd bear it. It could not” 
(lifting wet blue eyes upward) “ be so bad 
but that God would help me to bear it; 
but if, in the time to come, after we were 
married, it should come to pass that you 
should be ashamed of me, if anything 
should happen to shame you through me, 
if I should see it in the look of your eyes, 
hear it in the tones of your voice, then I 
should die. No! I should not die, since 
God does not let even shame kill us, but 
I should wish with all my heart that I 
were dead. Dear” (very sweetly and 
solemnly), “you know the world better 
than I do— your world. If there is any 
chance of this thing, part from me now, 
let me go from you now. It will be braver 
and kinder — kinder to me. I could bear 
it now — I could not bear it then.” 

For a moment he is shaken by the in- 
tense earnestness of her manner, but it is 
only fora moment. Then he pulls him- 
self together and laughs, though, it may 
be, a little nervously. 

“You are talking nonsense,” he says 
lightly, “and understand, I will not allow 
even you to talk nonsense of the woman 
who is to be my wife. Listen on your 
part ” (taking back her hands in his, and 
speaking half jestingly, half seriously), 
“and blame yourself if the question is 
one which a minute ago I should not have 
dreamed of asking you. Tell me honestly 
—you who are more honest than all the 
women I have ever known — is there any 
action in your past life as child, girl, or 
woman—your own, mind, not your 
father’s ” (with a little flush, born, proba- 
bly, of an uneasy remembrance of that 
father) — “ which, looking back upon, you 
have real cause to be ashamed of ?” 

For one moment she hesitates — a mo- 
ment that in spite of his perfect trust in 
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her is absolute agony to him —and then 
she looks up into his face. 

“There is nothing,” she answers very 
slowly, almost as if the words were forced 
from her by her own invariable truthful- 
ness, “that I have ever done that I have 
real cause to be ashamed of.” 

He draws a deep breath. He would 
certainly not own even to himself that it 
is a breath of relief. 

“Let us go on with the catechism” 
(still jestingly) “since we have begun it. 
Do you know I have always had a fancy, 
an unreasonable one, I own, that the 
woman I loved —and married — should 
be unlike all the other fashionable women 
of the day, who change their lovers as 
they do their dresses, and with as little 
thought. I know the question is an un- 
warrantable one from me to you, for I can 
bring no fair unwritten page of life to 
compare with yours, and yet—look at 
me, child, look straight into my eyes with 
those honest eyes of yours, and tell me 
that among all the men who must have 
loved you, there has been none, not one, 
that you have loved — tell me that there 
has been none, not one, who has ever 
dared to lay his kiss upon your lips as | 
laid mine last night.” 

His manner has changed from jest to a 


most passionate earnestness, ready to 
break at a look or a sign into the passion- 
ate jealousy that is the sure outcome of 


so strong a love. But this time she 
neither hesitates nor falters. Her eyes, 
clear and blue as the sky above their 
heads, look straight into his with the 
steadfast fearlessness of a child’s. 

“Not one, not one,” she says very 
softly. 

“Then,” he cries in a voice so clear 
and joyous, that it seems to echo through 
the little silent wood, ‘nothing in all the 
world shall separate you from me — no 
—not even you yourself. Dear, forgive 
me, if for one moment I have seemed to 
doubt you, that out of your own mouth I 
might prove you wrong; and do not ever 
again talk of bringing shame to me unless 
you wish to shame me altogether. I sup- 
pose there is no man living who is alto- 
gether worthy of a good pure woman, 
whose life would bear comparison with 
hers, and I” (flushing a little, perhaps 
with some backward look at his own life) 
“am no better than the rest, and yet I do 
not mean to let you go. I mean” (smil- 
ing) “to hold you to your promise whether 

ou like it or not, I mean to marry you, 
mean — above all, and with all my heart, 
I mean — to make you happy!” 
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The handsome, flushed face, the eager 
voice, the strong, warm hands grasping 
hers, are all of them more powerful argu- 
ments than his mere words. She would 
not be a woman, she would not, at any 
rate, be such a woman as she is, if she 
could resist them. Duty may be strong, 
has indeed been strong enough to make 
her set herself this hard task — but love 
is stronger. She yields, and yet even at 
the moment of yielding—even as she 
finds herself once more in her lover’s 
arms, once more looking forward to a life 
spent with him—is not absolutely and 
entirely happy. 

* Remember,” she says, after a while, 
lifting her eyes to his, with some shadow 
of foreboding on the pale, sweet face. 
“ Remember if harm comes of our marry- 
ing, I have warned you. Remember that 
even now — yes! even now, though” 
(with quivering lips) “I think I love you 
with all my heart—I would let you 

0.” 

“I shall remember nothing,” he an- 
swers gaily, “I shall have no room in my 
life for remembrance — I shall have you. 
What can one care either for the past or 
the future, when one is absolutely content 
with the present?” 

And for the moment, for an hour or so, 
he, at least, is, as he has said, “absolutely 
content.” If there are drawbacks to his 
love, and he would certainly not deny that 
Captain Trevor Browne is a very serious 
drawback, a very dark figure in the back- 
ground of his pretty picture of domestic 
felicity, if there are difficulties to be over- 
come, difficulties which he has weighed 
in the balance against his love, and of 
which he has counted the cost over and 
over again during the last few weeks, he 
for the time being forgets them. 

He is in love — passionately and des- 
perately in love, and he has been in danger 
of losing the woman he loves. In the 
first flush of victory he can remember 
nothing but that. 

It is not he who ends the interview. It 
is the girl herself, who resolutely and 
gently sends him away from her. It is 
possible that if love could be measured 
out like a thing that is bought and sold, 
hers might prove even greater than his, 
and yet she, whom her detractors had 
called such “bad style” on the very first 
day that he saw her, has so much native 
dignity that she will not hold herself 
cheap even to the man she loves. Long 
ago has Cecil Annesley found that out for 
himself; long ago has he discovered how 


” 





different is this little Bohemian, who has 
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had to take care of herself all her life, to 
the women he has been used to come 
across — women “in society,” who forget 
that men do not think it necessary to find 
them in prudence and scruples when they 
have none, but take them as they find 
them; only in their own minds drawing a 
very wide line between the sheep and the 
goats, the modest and the immodest. 


They part at the little stile where they 
met. Not until the evening is Cecil 
Annesley to go to Captain Browne and 
ask his consent to the engagement, so it 
has been decided between them. And 
truth to tell, Cecil has not been unwilling 
to postpone the interview even for a few 
hours. He would be more than mortal if 
he did not shrink from the very thought 
of it. He pictures to himself the unneces- 
sary effusiveness, the barely veiled eager- 
ness, the horrible affectionateness of his 
future father-in-law, and he knows that it 
is one of the things, and perhaps the 
hardest of all, which, for his love’s sake, 
must be got over. But between then and 
now lie some hours, and in those hours 
he must decide on his future course. 

When he has watched until the very 
last glimpse of Daisy’s white gown is lost 
among the bushes of Ivy Lodge, he turns 
away, and with his hands thrust into his 
pockets strolls thoughtfully along the 
winding path of the little wood. 

A while ago he had thought that, con- 
sidering the light in which the society of 
Creamshire held Captain Trevor Browne, 
it would be wisest to be married abroad, 
and, leaving his father-in-law there, bring 
his wife home after some little lapse of 
time. He knew enough of the people 
who had been his neighbors all his life, 
and the position he held amongst them, 
to feel pretty sure that when Captain 
Browne was no longer an obtrusive ob- 
ject, they would be ready enough to be 
friendly with his wife; and though he, 
for his part, was willing to quarrel with 
them all, turn his back upon them all for 
Daisy’s sake, yet he could not but own 
to himself that it would be pleasanter for 
him, and above all for her, if he could 
manage to keep on friendly terms with 
the people of his own county. 

But now — now that Daisy had talked 
of bringing shame and dishonor to him 
by marrying him, he could not bear to 
suggest that their marriage should have 
any suspicion of secrecy about it, lest he 
should seem to be acknowledging the 
possibility of being ashamed of her. 

No, he will proclaim his engagement 
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in the face of all the world —the poor, 
little, mean, gossiping world of Cream- 
shire — he will celebrate his marriage in 
the midst of them all—of that he is de- 
termined; but how, and in what manner, 
to set about it, he hardly knows. He 
only knows that it will be detestable to 
him that the news shall filter out drop by 
drop, that they who call themselves his 
friends shall congratulate him, or remon- 
strate with him, one by one, according to 
the degree of their intimacy with him; 
that he would a thousand times rather 
they should all learn it at once. 

And as he so thinks an idea occurs to 
him —an idea so bold, so all but hopeless 
that it almost makes him smile, and yet 
— his steps quicken and take a new direc- 
tion, the worried, perplexed look clears 
from his face, as if by magic; he is going 
to act upon it then and there; he is going 
to take the bull by the horns; he is go- 
ing, if he can, to win one woman — the 
greatest in all Creamshire, as far as gos- 
sip and scandalmongery are coneumnel _ 
on his side. 

He does not forget the warnings and 
the advice she has given him, not only on 
the occasion of his first meeting with 
Daisy Browne, but whenever he has seen 
her since. On the contrary, he remem- 
bers them most vividly. But he counts 
on the very boldness of his strategy, for 
his one chance of success. 


Lady Belminster is at home. So far 
he is in luck. 

It is not one of her days for receiving; 
but the old servant who has lived with 
her for half a century or so, and knows 
as well as she does who are her favorites 
and who are not, admits Captain Annes- 
ley and shows him straight into the little 
room which is her own especial room, 
and where summer and winter she is to 
be found when within doors. 

She is alone. That is greater luck 
still. Some instinct tells Annesley that 
Adela Dent would be a severer critic of 
his matrimonial intentions than Lady Bel- 
minster herself. She is dusting a cracked 
old blue china plate with her own with- 
ered old hands when Cecil enters, and 
she only looks up from her occupation to 
give him a nod, and a left hand —the 
other has the duster. 

“Come at last?” she says, not very 
graciously. “I thought you had some- 
thing better to do than come to see an 
old woman. Sit down, sit down. I’m 
busy. I'll talk to you presently.” 





“ Dusting china?” says Annesley, sit- 
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ting down as she bade him, and watching 
her with some amusement. 

“ Yes, dusting china, are you shocked?” 
(looking up from her plate with her grim 
old smile). “My niece, Adela, would 
faint if I asked her to do such a thing. 
She was brought up in Bath or Chelten- 
ham, or some of those genteel-poverty 
places, where they keep a maid-of-all- 
work, and a boy in buttons, and do fancy 
work. People wouldn’t visit them if they 
did anything useful. Do you think” (with 
a chuckle of infinite amusement) “they 
would visit #ze? You see, I prefer to 
dust my china myself to seeing it broken 
by a clumsy maidservant.” 

“You are quite right,” says Annesley, 
with hearty approval. ‘Your china is a 
great deal too good to be broken. That 
is a beautiful old plate.” 

It is of a dingy and indefinable blue and 
white pattern ; its very cracks are yellow 
with age. But Annesley, like some other 
young men of his time, thinks he knows 
all about china, and having given half an 
hour’s study to a book about it, and picked 
up a few old bits when he was abroad, 
knows at least enough to be certain that 
he cannot be very wrong in being sure 
that whatever looks very old and very 
ugly is a remarkably beautiful specimen 
of its kind. 

“* Have you ever watched one of your 
maidservants dusting?” says Lady Bel- 
minster? “No? Well, 7 have. I’ve 
got anew one. She wears a cap the size 
of half a crown, has her hair cut in a 
fringe, and looks in the glass when she 
ought to be looking at the china. Last 
week she smashed one of my old Wor- 
cester plates.” 

“ What a thousand pities!” says Annes- 
ley, with as much concern as he can mus- 
ter, and gazing up at the rows of plates 
and cups and saucers that hang on dingy 
velvet round the glass. “I always thin 
they look so well up there. It is sucha 
dear old room altogether.” 

It is worn and faded and dreary, like 
all the other rooms in the house, but the 
moth-eaten tapestry that comes half way 
to meet the oak panelling is real old tap- 
estry. The china that is everywhere 
about looks as if it had been there for 
centuries, and is real old china. It is 
like the ghost of one of those rooms of 
which modern rooms are but the bur- 
lesque. 

The old woman follows his glance with 
one of cynical contempt. 

“Do you think so? It is old and worn- 
out, andl I am old and worn-out, so we 
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match. It is as my grandfathers and 
grandmothers made it, and there has 
been no money in this last generation for 
repairs and improvements; but some- 
times, when I come home from visiting 
my fashionable zsthetic friends at Ken- 
sington, with their blue plates from Tot- 
tenham Court Road —three-and-sixpence 
apiece — their dingy-colored walls and 
rugs, their spindle-legged chairs — also 
from Tottenham Court Road —I think if 
it were not that my grandmother hung 
those plates there with her own hands, 
and that if the tapestry and the chairs 
were gone there would be no money to 
replace them, I’d pull down the plates and 
smash them myself, and burn the rest.” 

Annesley smiles. 

“Don’t do that. Sell them instead. 
You will find plenty of people to buy 
them. They are getting scarce.” 

“ Plenty of fools” (with her hard little 
laugh) — “ hey are never scarce.” 

“ But surely,” says Cecil, somewhat 
horrified, being to some extent imbued 
with the modern mania which they who 
partake of it are pleased to call esthetic, 
“you would not, if you had the chance, 
modernize your house? do, for instance, 
as the fellow at the Grange did — pull 
down the tapestry and the dear old case- 
ments, and put blue satin hangings and 
plate-glass windows ?” 

“] would do nothing of the sort,” she 
answers, putting aside her plate and her 
duster, and settling herself in her old, 
high-backed chair. “ Plate-glass windows 
in such a house as this would be like 
paint on an old woman’s face. But 
neither would I do as the man out yonder 
has done, the rich man from London” 
(with a little sneer), “ build my new house 
in a wretched imitation of the follies and 
ignorances of my ancestors. My dear 
fellow, do you suppose the people in 
Queen Anne’s time would have had raft- 
ered ceilings, and windows that look as if 
they were made out of old green bottles, 
if they had known any better? No! I 
hate shams of all sorts, sham antiquity 
and sham gentility as much as any.” 

At any rate, she is notasham. She is 
real — painfully real, Annesley thinks as 
he looks at her —old alpaca gown, wrin- 
kled cheeks, withered hands and all. But 
he can understand that she might be a 
good deal worse if she had tried to mod- 
ernize herself. 

“ They tell me he is in trade,” she goes 
on, still referring to the owner of the gor- 
geous Queen Anne mansion whose up- 





rearing among the real old country houses 
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has been a thorn in her flesh for some 
time past. “ Trade answers, nowadays. 
I don’t know what the world is coming to. 
This paper” (putting her hand on one of 
the papers from which she culls the gos- 
sip that is as necessary to her as_ her 
food) “ professes to tell one the news of 
society, and is full of the doings of some 
young women, Jones, Brown, or Robin- 
son, it does not matter which, whose 
father sells carpets or something of the 
sort. In my day, such people were not 
in society. They kept to their proper 
place — behind the counter.” 

Annesley feels as if he were a moth on 
a pin. It is certainly not an auspicious 
beginning, but he is so sick of waiting 
for a beginning of some sort or another 
that such as it is he seizes upon it. 

“ And yet,” he says boldly, “it is possi- 
ble that they are very charming young 
women, and in that case it hardly matters 
who their father may be. For instance 
there is a Miss Browne, whose father is, 
certainly, not altogether in your rank of 
society, and yet, I believe you are fond of 
her — Daisy Browne.” 

“Not so fond as you are, by all ac- 
counts,” says the old. woman suddenly, 
turning her keen eyes full on him. 

“That is true,” says Annesley quietly, 
“for I am very fond of her.” 

She stares at him in sheer amazement. 
She is not used to being fought with her 
own weapon — plain speaking. 

“Then let me tell you,” she says, ral- 
lying from her surprise, and looking at 
him with a coldness that is altogether 
new in his experience of her, “it does 
you little credit to boast of it. If I had 
not thought better of you I should not 
have introduced you to her. When I 
heard the scandal and tittle-tattle of the 
neighbors about you and her, I believed 
it was false. The girl is in a doubtful 
position it is true, and her father is not 
even a gentleman, but she is too good to 
be made a fool of.” 

“ Altogether too good,” says Annesley 
still quietly, though it seems to him 
almost impossible that he can much 
longer restrain his indignation. “That 
is why I am going to marry her.” 

She sits and stares at him for a mo- 
ment in absolute silence, then she breaks 
into a laugh so shrill, so infinitely mock- 
ing that Annesley feels that if she were 
an old man instead of an old woman he 
would be compelled to seize her by the 
throat and shake her into quietness. 

“I beg your pardon, Captain Annes- 
ley,” she says at last, wiping her eyes. 
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“Upon my word I beg your pardon. I 
thought you were a bad young man, flirt- 
ing with a little girl who has no one to 
take care of her. And after all’’ (with 
another threatening of laughter) — “ after 
all — you are only a fool.” 

He is prepared to bear a certain amount 
of rudeness. He knows her so well, and 
the horrible bluntness of language which 
the sycophancy of those who fear her has 
led her to regard as a talented eccentricity 
— but he is not prepared to bear such 
rudeness as this. Not even to gain his 
own ends can he submit to be called a 
fool to his very face. 

He rises from his seat, and holds out 
his hand to her, very coldly. 

“ Good-bye, Lady Belminster,” he says 
stifly. “I am sorry to have troubled 
= I came to ask your advice and help, 

ut if I may venture to emulate your own 
frankness, I must confess that I was 
wrong in reckoning on your possible kind- 
ness.” 

She waves aside his hand—she has 
not the slightest intention of saying 
“ Good-bye ” just yet. 

“My dear fellow,” she says benignly, 
rather elated by his stilted little speech, 
and his evident anger, “do you think it 
would be doing you a sriendly turn to help 
you to cut your own throat? To marry 
the daughter of Captain Trevor Browne 
is to commit social suicide.” 

“ And if it were,” he answers hotly, “I 
would do it all the same. What is the 
world to me, or I to it, that I should give 
up the woman I love and who loves me, 
to please a few people who if I died to- 
morrow would forget me the day after? 
Lady Belminster ” (turning round on her 
with softening eyes), “if you had a son 
would you tell him to give up a girl who 
is all that is good and true and lovely 
because she happens to have an objec- 
tionable father?” 

The old woman’s face changes — the 
old, wrinkled face that one can never by 
any chance picture to oneself as a young 
face changes into something that is very 
near to tenderness. Long ago—a fact 
that Annesley has for the moment forgot- 
ten —she #adason,ason who, with his 
young wife, died in their youth, leaving 
her, the dowager, stillalive. She pictures 
him to herself, seen through the haze of 
many long years, as something like this 
Cecil Annesley, and forgets that if he 
were alive he would be twoscore and ten 
years, well-nigh an old man. 

“If I had a son,” she says presently, 





and her voice has somehow changed too, 
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“ T should advise him to go away and for- 
get all about this girl. If you were my 
son” (looking at him with something that 
is very near to a genuine human liking), 
“ T should remind you that five years ago 
= quarrelled with your father, gave up 
1im and your home, and your allowance, 
for the sake of a woman who, after all, 
when she thought that you had no money, 
threw you over —and that you have got 
over it.” 

The young man flushes hotly. 

“T got over it just because she threw 
me over,” he answers passionately. “ And 
for such a reason! Because I had given 
up my home, and my money, and my 
prospects for her. On the other hand, 
this girl, Daisy Browne, wants to give 
me up because I ave money and a better 
position, so she thinks, than her own.” 

He breaks off suddenly, incontinently. 

Lady Belminster has made no answer 
whatever. She has not even, as she often 
does, shrugged her shoulders or smiled. 
She has only raised her eyebrows the 
fraction of an inch, but to this hot-headed 
lover that is sufficient expression of an 
absolute disbelief in the unmercenary 
motives of young women. 

He holds out his hand again. 


“ Good-bye,” he says abruptly. “If 


you and I talked for a year we should 


never agree. I can only ask you to keep 
my secret for the present. No one, not 
even her father, knows as yet that she 
has promised to marry me; and I had a 
project for announcing my engagement 
in my own way.” 

If he had calculated on how to flatter 
her best he could not have done it more 
astutely. To be first ina secret, first con- 
sulted in love or policy, that is Lady Bel- 
minster’s weakness. 

“What was it?” she asks sharply. 
“Come, am I too bad to be trusted with 
it?” 

“Not at all,” he answers, as courte- 
ously as he can. “Only as it involved 
your co-operation, and that is evidently 
not to be reckoned on, it must be thrown 
over.” 

“ Come, come!” (impatiently) “ are you 
going to tell me or not?” 

Thus urged he, still with some stiffness, 
some lingering show of anger, tells her 
his plan. 

“T had meant to give an entertainment 
of some sort—a garden party if the 
weather had permitted, if not an enter- 
tainment within doors —to which every- 
body who is anybody, far and near, should 
be asked. I had intended to ask you to 
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be mistress of the ceremonies, to order 
everything your own way—women do 
these things so much better than men. 
My only wish would have been to have 
everything done in the best possible 
manner, that no expense should be spared 
—there has been so much money saved 
in my father’s lifetime it would be a good 
thing to spend it.” 

“And then?” she asks quickly, her 
eyes gleaming at the bare thought of 
spending so much money out of some 
one else’s pocket. “ And then?” 

“And then,” he answers quietly, “I 
should have left it to you, who would do 
it so much better than any one else in 
the world, to let it be known to every one 
that the entertainment was given in honor 
of the girl I am going to marry, and to 
introduce her to those she does not know. 
I thought they could hardly, as my guests,” 
he goes on, smiling a little bitterly, “‘ turn 
their backs on er or remonstrate with 
me. We should have got over all the 
disagreeable part of the business at once, 
and the rest would be plain sailing.” 

When he has done she sits for a mo- 
ment silently chuckling over the idea. 
To set everynedy by the ears, to play her 
dearest friends such a trick as this — it is 
irresistible! No scheme that he could 
have devised could tempt her as this does. 
As she pictures to herself the faces of 
some of these dearest friends, she goes 
off into such a fiendish fit of laughter 
that Annesley regards her with some 
alarm. 

“It would be beautiful!” she cries in 
her shrill old voice, when she has recov- 
ered herself alittle. “To see them all 
come tricked out in their best—such a 
féte as this, and given by a bachelor, 
would be an event in the county ; we have 
not many bachelors, you know, Captain 
Annesley, that is why we have all been 
setting our caps at you — and then to let 
them know it was given for Daisy Browne 
— Daisy Browne! It can’t be done, my 
dear boy, it can’t be done! They would 
never speak to me again any of them; 
and yet” (breaking out afresh) “I would 
give five pounds, upon my word, poor as 
I am, I would give five pounds to see 
Adela’s face alone !” 

Annesley frowns, and then covers the 
frown with asmile. It is not particularly 
pleasant to him to have the woman whom 
he holds more worthy of honor than any 
other woman in the world spoken of like 
this, and yet he must bear it if he would 
gain his end. 





That Lady Belminster should give the 
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light of her wicked, aristocratic old coun- 
tenance to his pretty, innocent darling, 
that she should, by presiding at this en- 
tertainment, make herself answerable, as 
it were, for his engagement, is, he knows, 
worth some endurance if he cares to live 
on terms of friendliness with his neigh- 
bors, and to make the way smooth for his 
wife. There are many who might quarrel 
with him but would never quarrel with 
her. The women who are wise in their 
generation know the power of an evil- 
speaking, scandal-dipped tongue too well 
not to keep on good terms with it at any 
price. 

So he smiles when he would like to 
frown, tries to enter into the humor of the 
situation, though the bare idea that there 
is re ages humorous about it is so in- 
tensely galling to him, laughs at the 
coarsely frank phrases which from any 
ordinary person might be counted as va 
garisms, but from Lady Belminster are 
witticisms, and in the end comes forth 
triumphant. 

The party is to be given, and Lady 
Belminster is to preside at it, but until 
the day and the hour the reason of it is to 
be kept a secret, even from Lady Bel- 
minster’s niece, Adela Dent. 

Had he appealed to her generosity to 


help him and the girl whom, in her capri- 
cious way, she had seemed to like, he 


would have failed. That he knows. He 
has appealed — indirectly — to her love of 
malice and mischief, her propensity to 
outrage and defy her neighbors, and he 
has succeeded. 

And yet as he goes his way, triumphant, 
he tells himself that that last half-hour 
may safely be reckoned among the very 
worst half-hours he has ever spent in his 
life. 

The day of the féte proves to be as 
perfect a day as though Annesley had 
ordered it, with all the other grand things 
—the music, the refreshments, the mar- 
quees, and the decorations —to be the 
very best of its kind. 

It is neither too hot nor too cold, but 
hits the happy medium between the two. 
Like some cther days in September, it is 
as bright and as sunshiny as many of 
those which we count as rightly belong- 
ing to the summer; and yet there is a 
tinge of russet on the trees, a touch of 
freshness in the air towards evening, that 
carry with them a not unpleasant warning 
of the winter that is coming. 

Everything goes well; everything being 
ordered and arranged by Lady Belminster, 
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who, although she never had much money 
of her own to spend, has seen enough of 
the spending of other people’s to under- 
stand how it ought to be done, is as 
perfect as unlimited expenditure and a 
very fair amount of taste can make it. 
Certainly she has liberally interpreted 
Annesley’s order to spare no expense, 
and country people not being, as a rule, 
over lavish in their expenditure when 
they are in the country, but saving the 
greater part of their extravagance for 
their town life, this unusual magnificence 
of preparation has got wind and caused 
some stir in the stagnant life of Cream- 
shire, even before the event; so that there 
are not many of Annesley’s guests found 
to make excuse. 

They all come ; the women in their best 
gowns and their best smiles, as Lady Bel- 
minster predicted ; the men — witha party 
of Annesley’s own particular friends and 
comrades staying in the house — making 
a goodlier show than they usually do at 
these country festivities. 

And if, as it gradually oozes out, — 
first whispered by Lady Belminster, an 
then openly repeated from one to another, 
as she and Annesley had meant it should 
be —that this party is in honor of the 
little Bohemian who has come from no 
one knows where, and thrust herself into 
their respectable ranks — a certain damp- 
ness falls on the general hilarity, it is not 
so obtrusive as to make itself apparent 
even to the host’s anxious eyes. 

He could not have done better than trust 
it all to Lady Belminster, as it turns out. 
Having made herself answerable for the 
success of his party by presiding over it 
herself, she does her best for it; and her 
best is by no means bad. 

Nothing could be more diplomatic than 
the way in which she reveals to each of 
the county magnates in turn the little 
romance of the occasion, and though it 
may be there are some who feel that they 
have been tricked into the acknowledg- 
ment of a marriage which will outrage all 
their dearest prejudices, and others who 
are more bitterly disappointed still, having 
argued well of Annesley’s desire to settle 
down and choose a wife from their midst, 
from the giving of this very party, there is 
none — not one — who is brave enough to 
show what she thinks while Lady Belmin- 
ster’s eye is upon her. 

If there are any covert sneers, any back- 
handed thrusts in the congratulations 
and pretty speeches that are addressed to 
the girl whom Lady Belminster keeps 





throughout the afternoon by her side, 
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Annesley, hovering near — though not too 
near, understanding that any very con- 
spicuous attention to his future wife would 
not be the best policy —can detect no 
sign of them in the fair, unruffled face. 
He knows that she is an unwilling actor 
of her part; that it was only by making 
her understand that his heart was set upon- 
it that he has induced her to play it at all; 
but, having consented, she carries a brave 
front to friends and foes alike. There 
are none to guess how distasteful it is to 
her. 

But it is not until late in the afternoon, 
when the older among the guests are tak- 
ing their leave, and the younger have 
mostly gathered in the big old hall to 
wind up with a dance, that he permits 
himself to relax the vigilance with which 
he has devoted himself to the oldest, the 
primmest, the most unentertaining of his 
guests, and to draw, mentally, a big breath 
of relief. 

Everything has gone well. Even Cap- 
tain Trevor Browne, of whom he had at 
one time entertained the very worst fears, 
has judiciously effaced himself; and if his 
friends and his neighbors have not con- 
gratulated him very sincerely or heartily 
on his intended marriage, they have at 
least done it politely, and that is all that 
he can at his most sanguine moments have 
expected of them. 

Having devoted so many hours to dut 
or policy, whichever he may please to call 
it, it seems to him that he may fairly be 
entitled to a few minutes of pleasure as 
his reward, and finding himself for a mo- 
ment at leisure he makes his way to the 
little group on the upper terrace, of 
which Lady Belminster and Daisy are the 
centre. 

The light is beginning to wane, and he, 
being for the moment unseen, is able to 
observe them, himself unobserved. 

He looks anxiously at Daisy; she is 
looking her best, she has never seemed 
lovelier, even to him, than as she stands 
there with alleyes upon her. Little as he 
understands of women’s dress, he can see 
that her gown is of costlier material than 
those she usually wears, and becomes her 
well. There is a deeper flush on her 
cheeks too, a brighter light in her eyes, 
and it is perhaps only he who knows her 
so well who would detect the weariness 
of the smile upon her lips, or note that 
when she is left fora moment in silence it 
is apt to die suddenly, leaving her very 
sad. But seeing it, he understands how 
cruelly the afternoon has tried her. She 
shall have no more of it, of that he is de- 
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termined ; he will take her away, and have 
her to himself for a little. 

They are all talking at once it seems to 
Annesley as he draws nearer. 

“When is the wedding to be?” says 
a little woman, lately married herself. 
“Take my advice, don’t have a long en- 
zagement; I was absolutely sick of John 

efore I married him. He had not a new 
thing to say.” 

“Where shall you get your dresses ?” 
says another, the wife of one of the mem- 
bers for the county. “Don’t have them 
from Dilchester. My husband made me 
get a lot from the people there, because of 
their votes, and positively I had to give 
them all to my maid.” 

“You ought to have some pre-Raphael- 
ite dresses,” says number three, herself at- 
tired in the longest and limpest of sage- 
green gowns. ‘“Loose—with puffed 
sleeves, like Ellen Terry. They would 
suit you.” 

“Do you and Captain Annesley suit 
each other? Areyouofone mind? That 
is of more consequence than all the 
dresses,” says an old woman with a deep 
voice — an old woman who somehow or 
another reminds Annesley of a crow hov- 
ering over a battle-field. “What are 
dresses? They are but the garments of 
the poor body #4 

“ Stuff and nonsense, my dear,” inter- 
rupts Lady Belminster. “Where should 
we be without our poor bodies I should 
like to know?” 

There is a general laugh, and as it dies 
away another voice makes itself heard. 
It is very clear, very sweet, and yet so 
deliberate that it arrests the attention of 
every one of the little group. Annesley, 
singling out the owner of it, recognizes 
her as the wife of the colonel of the regi- 
ment lately quartered at Dilchester. 

“Do you know,” she says to Daisy, as 
if with a sudden uncontrollable inspira- 
tion, ‘I have been wondering all the after- 
noon how it is I seem to know your face, 
and zow I remember. Youremind me of 
a little bride I once saw—quite the 
= bride I had ever seen. It must 

e—let me see —five years ago. We 


travelled home on the same night from 


Boulogne to London. They are so 
strange ” (smiling and looking round her) 
“these chance resemblances, and yet if I 
had not known you were not married, I 
could have been szre it was you.” 

There is a moment’s silence, broken by 
Daisy. 

“A bride?” she says smiling. ‘“ And 





how could you tell she was a bride, just 
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travelling home with her? We” (turning 
to Annesley who has come up close to 
her) “must evidently take warning if we 
mean to go abroad and do not want to be 
branded as bride and bridegroom by every 
chance gossip.” 

“The boat just caught the last train,” 
says Mrs. Drummond, still sweetly and 
narratively. ‘ And it was very full. We 
were getting into the carriage with this 
girl and her husband —she was quite a 
young girl, not more than sixteen — when 
we were told by the guard that it was en- 
gaged by a newly married couple. But 
they had to put us into it at last — all the 
rest of the train was full, and I saw her 
well, so well” (slowly) * that I shall never 
forgether. She was so pretty — as pretty, 
if you will forgive the compliment, Miss 
Browne, as you are.” 

“ And only sixteen!” says Daisy, smil- 
ing gaily, though some that are watching 
her intently notice that, for some unknown 
reason, her face is a shade paler, and that 
she moistens her lips as though they were 
dry. “After that I can’t expect to excite 
any more interest. I am quite too old.” 

“You are twenty-one, are you not?” 
says Adela Dent, joining in the conversa- 
tion for the first time. 

Daisy turns round and looks at her. 

“TI am twenty-one,” she answers steadily. 

There is another little silence —a si- 
lence that even to Annesley, though he 
does not in the least understand why, 
seems an awkward one. 

It is Lady Belminster who breaks it, 
with one of her audible asides. 

“Whatever is the woman _prosing 
about ?” she says to the crow-like old lady, 
who is very deaf. “A bride? Do not 
dozens of brides cross the Channel every 
week? and very sick they are most of 
them. A good rough passage must take 
a great deal of the gilt off the ginger- 
bread, eh? Come, come” (getting up as 
alertly as though she were seventeen in- 
stead of seventy), “it is getting damp and 
cold. We shall all catch our deaths if we 
sit here any longer. Let us go and look 
at those people prancing about.” 

There is a general move, for which 
Annesley blesses her with all his heart, 
for, in the midst of it, he is able to carry 
Daisy away from the rest. 

“What on earth was she driving at?” 
he says, laughing lightly, as they go to- 
gether across the grass. “Did she want 
to make out you had been married before 
—a sort of Aurora Floyd, with a husband 
hidden away somewhere in the back- 
ground?” 
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“JT do not know what she meant; I 
have been trying to understand,” answers 
Daisy, perfectly seriously. Then, after a 
moment’s pause, “It seems strange, does 
it not” (lifting sweet, troubled eyes to his) 
“that any one to whom you have done no 
harm should wish to injure you?” 

“Injure you?” (astonishedly). “M 
dear child, you are over-tired, over-excited. 
Have you yet to learn that women will 
talk about nothing rather than hold their 
tongues?” 

Then he looks down at the face that 
seems to him the sweetest in all the world, 
and sees that it is in truth very pale. 

“« My darling,” he says, tenderly draw- 
ing her hand through his arm, “ you shall 
not go back to them; they have been too 
much for you. I will have you all to my- 
self now.” 

He takes her across the park, to a little 
solitary path that winds along by the river 
that lies on the outskirts of his grounds. 
Looking back over the long stretch of 
grass, they can see the grand old house, 
with lights in every window, shining out 
from among the trees. 

He stands still and takes her hands in 
his. “Do you like my home, Daisy?” 
he says, with a pardonable pride. ‘“ Do 
you know I do not think I ever cared 
much for it until to-day. I do not think I 
should have greatly grieved ” (smiling) “if 
my father had done as he threatened — 
cut me off with a shilling. But to-day, 
when I saw you in it, I realized that it 
would be your home too, and I was 
glad, on the whole, that he changed his 
mind.” 

She does not answer. She looks wist- 
fully across to the house that is as a very 
palace compared to the houses where she 
has mostly lived. 

“Well,” he says at last, with some im- 
patience, “do you not like it? Does it 
not suit you?” 

“I was thinking,” she answers very 
slowly, “of what I told you on the day I 
saw you first — that we were vagabonds, 
my father and I, wanderers on the face of 
the earth. I was wishing, oh Cecil! Cecil! 
with all my heart 1 was wishing that you 
were a vagabond too, that we might be 
together, always together, and yet so poor, 
so low in the world, that we should be 
beneath the mark of envy and scandal.” 

He drops her hands and looks at her 
almost sternly. 

“What has come to you, Daisy? You 
who seemed to me more brave and honest 
than any other woman in the world. 





What harm can either scandal or envy do 
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tous? Do you not think I shall be able 
to protect my wife against both ?” 

Then he remembers how much she has 
— had to suffer from both, and his 
anger dies suddenly. He draws her to 
him and holds her in his arms. 

“My darling, forget the past. Never 
trouble your heart over it again. Remem- 
ber you are mine now. Whoever assails 
you, assails me.” 

For a moment she lets her head rest 
on his shoulder, as if she were very weary, 
then she raises it, and drawing a little 
away from him, looks very earnestly into 
his face. 

“T want you to tell me,” she says ner- 
vously, catching her breath a little as if 
what she has to say is very hard to her. 
“ When — when she —that other girl — 
gave you up, were you very miserable ?” 

“Miserable!” (his face darkening) “ I 
was worse than miserable; I was mad 
with rage. I think I cursed God and 
man. Good heavens, child! what can 
possess you to remind me of it?” 

She does not answer — not a word. 

“Is it” (his face brightening into a 
gleam of laughter) —“‘is it possible that 
you are jealous of her? Console your- 
self. I think I can honestly say I had 
absolutely forgotten that she ever existed 
until you reminded me of her. My little 
darling” (holding her with tender arms, 
looking into her eyes with eyes full of 
honest love), “can’t you understand that 
every hair of your head is a thousand 
times more precious to me than her whole 
body, and that as long as I have you, | 
do not care one straw what becomes of 
all the other women in the world?” 

“ And if” (hesitatingly, and yet with an 
unexplained earnestness) — “and if you 
lost me—if, for instance” (trying to 
speak jestingly), “ I turned out badly like 
she did, and threw you over or went away 
from you in some way, would you — would 
you care very much? Would not the 
7 knowing that I was bad and fickle, 
and never worthy of you, help you in a 
little while — not just at first— but in a 
little while, to get over it?” 

The laughter and the tenderness are 

one in a moment, both of them. His 

rows knit together; almost she under- 
stands how angry it would be possible for 
him to look, if ie should ever find it in 
her heart to vex him very sorely. 

“My dear,” he says gravely, a good 
deal more gravely than the occasion 
seems to warrant, “do not let us jest 
about it. It could be hardly possible for 
such a thing to happen to a man /wice in 
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his life. If it did, I suppose that he 
would shoot himself. You do not under- 
stand—a man does not suffer only 
through his love, though through that he 
may be wounded sorely enough, God 
knows, but it is his honor also. He is 
shamed in the sight of his fellow-men — 
a laughing-stock ! Good heavens! Daisy” 
(breaking off and looking down at her), 
“ what can make you hit upon such a sub- 
ject as this, and to-day of all days?” 

She does not answer. She stands with 
eyes downcast, mute. 

He supposes, naturally enough, that it 
was only one of the little manceuvres of 
which all women are capable to gain re- 
peated assurances of a love of which they 
are already sure. 

“Was it,” he says smiling, “ that my 
house and my belongings do not come up 
to your expectations? or” (laughing out- 
right) “that you have seen some one you 
like better than me, and are trying to 
pave the way to throwing me over?” 

But she does not smile. She draws a 
long breath that is almost a sob, and looks 
straight up into his face with her big blue 
eyes. 

Me I wanted to know,” she answers, “ and 
now | know.” 

He glances at her quickly, with the 
dawn of a suspicion, but it is a suspicion 
that is too monstrous, too incredible, ever 
to get beyond the dawn, and he is too glad 
at heart, too relieved at the success of the 
day, too certain of the happiness that is 
lying before him to be captious or critical 
of her manner. He will not allow any- 
thing to damp his gladness ; he only sup- 
poses that she has been overstrung ; that 
some one, perhaps, has been raking up 
that old story and worrying her. 

He draws her hand through his arm 
and leads her along the little path. It is 
such a pretty path. Even in the semi- 
darkness which falls so quickly after the 
sunshine of a September afternoon, Daisy 
can see the drooping trees on either side 
of the river, the mossy banks and tangled 
creepers. 

“ How lovely it is!” she says, looking 
around her with eyes that are blue as the 
forget-me-nots in daylight, but that are 
both dark and wistful here in the shadow. 
“The river seems to be singing a little 
song all to itself.” 

“It sings a different song sometimes ” 
(laughing). ‘When the floods are out 
the water often comes over the path where 
we are standing ; sometimes it goes with 
such force that bushes and trees are torn 





up by the roots and carried along with 
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it. It is difficult to imagine now, is it 
not ?” 

Yes, it is difficult to imagine. The 
water laps gently, rhythmically against 
the bank below them. It is so peaceful, 
so silent. Daisy stands listening, silent 
too. 
“Of what are you thinking?” asks 
Annesley, bending his head to look into 
her face, jealous of her silence, of her 
very thoughts. 

“T was thinking” (looking before her 
with sweet, serious eyes) “of that picture 
of the Christian martyr — the girl floating 
down the stream with the halo of light 
over her head —do you not know it? I 
was thinking if life ever grew so hard, so 
impossible that one could not bear it, 
how tempting that peaceful river would 
look.” 

He raises his head abruptly with a 
sense of sudden chill. 

It is certainly hardly the speech one 
might expect from the tender, happy lips 
of the woman one loves. 

“Decidedly those women have been 
too much for her,” thinks Annesley. 

Aloud he says: “Come and dance. 
We will have no more thinking to-night.” 

“ What has he been doing to her?” 
says Lady Belminster, when she sees the 
girl’s face in the glare of the lights. “ She 
ought to be triumphant. She has got all 
this” (looking around at the house to 
which her own is in comparison bare as a 
barrack-room), “* but she looks as if she 
had seen a ghost!” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
COUNTRY PARSONS. 


THE tendency which modern life has 
to uniformity and suppression of all 
marked characteristics has frequently 
been noticed. Among the few elements 
of picturesqueness, however, which a 
ruthless civilization still suffers to linger 
in England, certainly not the least is the 
country parson. The type is one and 
the same, but its expression is manifold. 
He brings together, as it were, by his 
own individuality, all ranks of men in his 
parish, touching the squire or lawyer by 
reminiscences of school and college life, 
while his holy profession unites him with 
the joys and sorrows of his poorer parish- 
ioners. Perhaps his farmers do not al- 
ways sympathize with him; but then he 
is in some sort worse than a landlord, as 
he exacts tithes. Then, again, he pos- 
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sesses too much “book-learning” for 
them, and, sooth to say, they somewhat 
despise the farming of his glebe, suppos- 
ing him to keep it in his own hands. A 
country parson seldom makes a good 
farmer, and (if good farmers will let us 
say it) he is generally considered a fair 
object to be imposed upon by them when 
his produce goes to market. It is upon 
record that one surprised the neighbor- 
hood by the excellence of his crops and 
their due rotation, but he was always 
rather behindhand with everything. The 
churchwarden was deputed to ask him 
the reason of this, when the rest of his 
procedure was so creditable in the eyes 
of the parish. The parson laughed, and 
confessed he had not the remotest knowl- 
edge of farming, but possessed plenty of 
observation. He therefore took as his 
pattern one of the largest and best farm- 
ers in the parish, and did whatever he 
noticed this man ordered to be done on 
his estate. When he sowed beans, then 
he, the parson, did the same; when he 
cut hay, he did so too; consequently it 
was not to be wondered at that he was 
always just a little behindhand. The 
clergyman rose highly, after this avowal, 
in the estimation of his flock. This hap- 
hazard mode of farming brought him 
nearer to them than if he had followed 
the precepts of Stephens and Mechi. 
Nothing pleases the rustic mind so much 
as knowing all the secrets of successful 
agriculture. 

To realize the blank which the removal 
of the parson from rural England would 
occasion, is to foreshadow the extreme 
result of disestablishment and disen- 
dowment. Without entering here upon 
this wide question in its political and 
ecclesiastical bearings, it is tolerably cer- 
tain that were so sweeping a measure 
carried out, the Church would be obliged 
in great measure to fall back upon the 
teeming centres of population, and would 
flourish among them with renewed 
strength, while the sad spectacle of retro- 
gression would be exhibited in many 
country parishes. In poor and seques- 
tered districts it can scarcely be doubted 
that civilization in its highest aspects 
would be blighted, and in some places 
die out altogether for a time. Neither 
clergy nor sacred buildings could be main- 
tained; so that the example of the one, 
and the many silent but eloquent influ- 
ences of the other, would be lost. Here, 
again, it is not our purpose to speak of 
the divine and deeper benefits which a 
parish receives, or may receive, from a 
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resident parish priest; but the extinction 
of that idyllic English life which flour- 
ishes in and around country rectories, so 
picturesquely and so profitably withal, 
cannot but be regarded as a national ca- 
lamity. An important factor in the efforts 
made at present to diffuse goodness, light, 
and sweetness would require to be elim- 
inated from the philanthropist’s calcula- 
tions, while the attractiveness of country 
life would be greatly diminished. In all 
the thousand little kindly acts which are 
unconsciously rendered and accepted, and 
make up so much of the pleasure of rural 
life, in the ever-recurring routine of pa- 
rochial management, in social gatherings, 
at friendly dinner-parties, no face would 
be so missed as that of the parson. 
Without his presence the warm colors in 
which poets and essayists have always 
painted life at each scattered Auburn, 
would fade out, and a dull uniformity 
creep over the landscape. To take but 
the lowest ground, there would be a griev- 
ous diminution of cakes and ale in merrie 
England; while amid the many depress- 
ing and earthward tendencies which al- 
ways prevail in country districts, the loss 
of a powerful counteracting element 
which affects both heart and head, and 
strives to point the way to “a better 
country, which is an heavenly,” if it al- 
ways seemed to itself to fall short of its 
own ideal, could ill be spared. 

This many-sidedness, so to speak, of 
the country parson’s character has fre- 
quently been dwelt upon with approba- 
tion by poets and moralists. He must 
be, in the best sense of the phrase, all 
things to all men. Divine, scholar, farm- 
er, naturalist, sportsman, with warm sym- 
pathies and an extended range of knowl- 
edge, he is called upon to be the teacher, 
consoler, and friend of all his parishion- 
ers. “The clergyman is with his parish- 
ioners and among them,” says Coleridge ; * 
“heis neither in the cloistered cell nor 
in the wilderness, but a neighbor and a fam- 
ily man, whose education and rank admit 
him to the mansion of the rich landholder, 
while his duties make him the frequent 
visitor of the farmhouse and the cottage.” 
And he describes what may be termed 
the secular duties of the country parson 
in apt words: “That to every parish 
throughout the kingdom there 1s trans- 
planted a germ of civilization; that in the 
remotest villages there is a nucleus round 
which the capabilities of the place may 


* See Coleridge’s ‘Table Talk,” p. 216 (quoted 
from Church and State). 
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crystallize and brighten; a model suffi- 
ciently superior to excite, yet sufficiently 
near to encourage and facilitate imitation ; 
this unobtrusive, continuous agency of a 
Protestant Church establishment — ¢//s it 
is which the patriot and the philanthropist, 
who would again unite the love of peace 
with the faith in the progressive ameliora- 
tion of mankind, cannot value at too high 
aprice.”* It is, we are glad to believe, 
the glory of the Church of England that 
she possesses many such sons, nurtured it 
may be in the great schools of the coun- 
try—at all events equipped for their 
practical work in life at the universities ; 
mingling freely both at school and college 
with those who are hereafter to hold high 
rank at the bar, in the senate, in civil and 
military service abroad; able to touch the 
intellects of such educated men, as well 
as to evoke the softer emotions from the 
hearts of ignorance and indifference. In 
this knowledge of men and manners alone 
the English clergy, from its antecedents, is 
superior to the Scotch ministers on the one 
hand, and the seminary-nurtured parish 
priests of Italy and France on the other. 
Indeed the distinction between the regu- 
lars and the seculars in the Middle Ages 
is not dissimilar to the differences now 
apparent between the parish priests of 
Rome and of England. Without wishing 
to cast the slightest slur on the learning 
and devotion of the great body of Romish 
clergy, we should imagine that they must 
frequently themselves deplore that dwarf- 
ing of the sympathetic and affectionate 
side of life in their own case which be- 
longs so fully to their English brother. 

Those great differences in learning and 
political wisdom which, as Macaulay has 
eloquently pointed out, marked the town 
and country clergy in the seventeenth 
century, have long disappeared. Thanks 
to railroads, telegraphs, and postal facili- 
ties, the most retired dweller in the coun- 
try can now keep himself better informed 
in general knowledge and the changeful 
history of the nation than could a peer 
who lived far from the capital in Charles 
the Second’s reign. These and the like 
conveniences of civilization counterbal- 
ance the preponderance of learning 
amongst city clergy. Many a man now 
will be found occupied in the care of a 
rural parish deeply versed, it may be, in 
Church history, in sacred hermeneutics, 
in liturgies, in Councils, in doctrines ; and 
his knowledge is rendered useful to others 

* See, too, some eloquent pages in Wordsworth’s 
Poems, Appendix, Prefaces, etc. (Ed. 1857, vol. viey 
P- 415, seq. 
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by the promptitude with which he can en- 
trust his thoughts to the printing-press. 
Greater leisure compensates with such 
scholars for more ready access to books. 
It is doubtless true that the more brilliant 
and practical intellects among the clergy 
are now, as at the Revolution, being ab- 
sorbed in the great town populations; 
but the works of laborious culture, the 
histories and graver treatises which owe 
their being to clerical industry, are for 
the most part produced in rural retire- 
ment, if investigated in London. It is 
the fashion to look upon the country par- 
son’s as an indolent life; and so it doubt- 
less is in many cases where a weak charac- 
ter cannot or does not make head against 
the somnolent influences of the country. 
But busy town workers, who look down 
upon the country parson from the feverish 
and engrossing nature of their daily 
work, would be surprised at the multifari- 
ousness of the duties daily discharged by 
a conscientious clergyman in the country. 
Private study, public ministrations, it 
may be daily public prayers ; teaching his 
own children and those at the parish 
school; parish accounts; lectures on 
scientific and useful subjects during the 
winter, and perhaps a night school as 
well ; the functions, it may be, of diocesan 
inspector, magistrate, or guardian — these 
are what ordinarily make great inroads 
upon his time. Add to these avocations 
that he may be fond of his garden, or of 
some scientific pursuit; that he becomes, 
as his character is better known, the 
trusted friend and adviser on a multitude 
of different subjects for his parishioners ; 
that he writes their business letters for 
the more illiterate, and makes wills fcr 
the moribund ; that he is ever at the beck 
and call of want and ignorance; that he 
either engages in tuition in many cases 
to eke out a slender income, or occupies 
himself in writing articles, reviews, etc., 
for the London press ; and when at length 
he goes to bed tired out with walking, 
talking, writing, and thinking (for we have 
said nothing of the weekly discharge of 
his sacred duties in church, which, of 
course, require much preparation), his 
careless critics would not altogether like 
to change work with him. Certain it is 
that no public man is in most cases so 
inadequately paid as is the country par- 
son. Fortunately money is not the mo- 
tive which he sets before himself; 
therefore little is heard in the way of 
complaint from a body of men simpl 

indispensable to the happiness and wel- 
fare of the rural districts. 
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Owing to the isolation of the country 
clergy, their education and habits of 
thought, the few instances of eccentricity 
which the levelling tendencies of modern 
society yet tolerate, are mainly to be found 
in their numbers. Gilbert White was 
doubtless regarded as a harmless oddity 
by his contemporaries, but he only carried 
out resolutely that love of natural history 
which is so common among the clergy. 
Of the ten or twelve thousand country 
parsons of the present day, we venture to 
assert that a large number informally jot 
down in diary or note-book the date of the 
coming of the cuckoo, or the departure of 
the swallow. Even the late Bishop of 
Oxford found time to make these notes 
in his diary. To take another side of 
mental activity, all sense of natural beauty 
or the sacredness of antiquity will fre- 
quently desert a mathematical parson who 
carries his own studies with him when he 
quits Cambridge common rooms for rural 
shades. We remember asking such a 
one in the north of England, in whose 
parish was a venerable relic of the past 
known as King Arthur’s Round Table, 
for some particulars of it. He had never 
been near it, he confessed; but promptly 
asserted that with twenty men for three 
days, and a couple of hundred loads of 
limestone, he could make a much more 
surprising table, much as Mr. Fergusson 
would construct Stonehenge with a hun- 
dred Chinese coolies. The late Preben- 
dary Hawker, of Morwenstowe, may 
parkogs without offence be cited as an- 
other instance of eccentricity engendered 
by solitary habits and much pondering on 
one branch of study, until the mental per- 
version almost passed into lunacy. Most 
sojourners in the west have heard of his 
cats and staves, and his wilful closing of 
the eyes to the facts of modern life. All 
country lovers, however, will recall in- 
stances of parsons who never wear hats, 
or who breed white mice and canaries in 
every room of their rectories, or only 
walk abroad after dark, and the like. Yet 
these men are generally exemplary parish 
priests. Want of contact with the outer 
world has unduly warped some trait of 
their nature, or led to a harmless custom 
or taste being carried to an excess. Their 
parishioners respect them, their liking 
being blended perhaps with a slight touch 
of awe. Such men would be missed as 
integral portions of country life, were it 
not that, as often as death claims them, a 
fresh generation of parsons is developing 
kindred if newer-fashioned eccentricities. 
They are like a patch of color gratefully 
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hailed in the general uniformity of rustic 
life. 

But it is to other and more useful char- 
acteristics that parsons mainly owe their 
prominence in the country-side. This 
one, it may be, is a great archeologist, 
and even dares to contradict the most 
captious of architectural critics when the 
latter ventures into his district for one of 
the autumnal archeological excursions. 
Another knows more about mosses and 
fungi than any other man in England. 
All the mysteries of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments are at a third’s fingers’ ends; he 
will discuss with abundant learning chi- 
meres and morses, chasubles and amices ; 
and as ceremoniarius is in great request 
when the bishop attempts some novel 
function. This clergyman is celebrated 
for his roses which have filled his plate- 
chest with cups; that one is an acknowl- 
edged authority upon salmon-fishing, to 
whom even the /7e/d would defer. Pro- 
voke not a discussion on ancient armor 
with him, or you will be overwhelmed with 
jambs and sollerets, gussets and lamboys. 
As amateur ecclesiastical lawyer, that one 
is unrivalled. He will browbeat the arch- 
deacon, intimidate the rural dean, and 
knows his way through all the ecclesias- 
tical courts. Those who are not in the 
secret think that he has mistaken his 
vocation, and had he chosen the law might 
ere now have been lord chancellor. 
Those who are behind the scenes, being 
aware that his father is a legal light, assert 
that the parson is only a good lawyer if 
he has time to consult paternal authority 
by the penny post. Detraction, however, 
always accompanies distinction. In some 
remote parts of the country, where squires 
and squireens have not moved with the 
times, and are still of opinion that the 
best way to hold their own in a village is 
to quarrel with the parson, a series of 
interminable feuds is the sad spectacle 
that meets the inquirer in parish after 
parish. If a squire only reflected a mo- 
ment in these dark districts, when he lets 
loose his temper, and then, to punish his 
opponent, never again goes to church, he 
might remember his long laid-by Latin 
grammar, and bethink. himself that such 
a contest is one «i tu pulsas, ego vapulo 
tantum,; that is to say, the honor and 
satisfaction of the struggle, such as there 
is, must needs rest with the parson. He 
is generally the younger man, and will 
probably outlive his antagonist, however 
stoutly that one may brandish his arms, 
and even if he be the best of haters ; then 
how unsatisfactory it must be to leave the 
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Church master of the situation, when in 
the order of nature death overtakes the 
squire! No one is so vexatious a foe, 
too, as a parson, In a little parish he 
must meet the angry squire almost daily; 
he may covertly preach against him in a 
thousand delicate innuendoes and sly im- 
plications. The squire’s personality may 
be embodied in a hundred of the worst 
characters found in Scripture, and moral 
reflections drawn from them all in terms 
the reverse of complimentary, and all in- 
telligible even to Hodge’s mind. The 
squire’s wife, too, will frequently prove a 
traitor in the camp; she has liked the 
rector’s wife before their lords quarrelled, 
and now the women hang together, and 
the squire must nourish a serpent in his 
bosom. We were once staying in Wales 
with a squire who straitly refused to go to 
church on Sunday; “he had not been 
near the parson for twenty years.” We 
went and heard a Welsh sermon on Goli- 
ath, full of sound and fury, but signifying 
nothing to us, as we knew nothing of the 
language. Still the clergyman looked 
innocent and pacific; and a very little 
thing, say a Christmas dinner (a capital 
mode of peacemaking), would probably 
have set the foes at one again. Another 
case comes into the mind where an en- 
raged squire cut his parson for more years 
than either the one or the other could 
remember, because palisades were not 
allowed round a grave. The parson van- 
quished his foe in an epigram, — 


You railed at me in life, such was your failing ; 
In death be easy, you will have no railing. 


More commonly the country parson tries 
every mode of reconciliation, and then, if 
his antagonist be still obdurate, falls back 
upon “the more excellent way” and — 
forgives him. With an ordinary parish- 
ioner who quarrels with him, the parson 
uses kind words and bides his time for 
doing hima favor. The most infuriated 
parishioner speedily perceives that there 
is no credit to be gained by maintaining 
animosity against a man who does not 
even beara grudge in return; nay, who 
is so poor-spirited that he cannot remem- 
ber there exists such a thing as a quarrel 
after three months have elapsed. Such 
an one is not worthy, he thinks, of his 
steel; and soon he, too, collapses, and 
there is an end of it. The old amuse- 
ment of baiting the parson at the annual 
vestry meeting has well-nigh lost its zest. 
Since the abolition of church-rates the 

ood man can very well disappoint his 
oes and remain at home. 
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As the country clergy are so scattered, 
a layman tolerably familiar with a large 
district will frequently neither know nor 
see many of them unless he attends visi- 
tations. This he can well do in the capac- 
ity of churchwarden. As Dickens used 
to talk of every variety of whisker distin- 
guishing the bar of England, so the rural 
clergy are noticeable at such gatherings 
for the marvellous collars and ties which 
they wear. A tailor curious in such 
articles could unhesitatingly point out 
their exact chronological sequence from 
a casual inspection of the throng which 
crowds the narrow sireets of the little 
county town on its way to the church. 
One very old man appears in a huge 
starched choker which elongates his 
‘ neck and keeps up his head, recalling the 
days of Beau Brummel and the greatest 
gentleman in Europe. Another has ap- 
parently wound a long-used_ table-cloth 
round his neck. Then comes one who 
on the top of such an erection has super- 
added a monstrous pair of collars, of the 
kind once irreverently known as “ side- 
boards.” His neighbor wears stiff stand- 
up collars, fashionable at Oxford before 
the turn-down Byronic collars came into 
vogue. Curiously enough, the freaks of 
fashion are again bringing him into the 


front rank as wearing the “ correct thing.” 
The younger men indulge in the com- 
fortable, loose-fitting, turn-down collar, 
which always carries a suspicion of Broad 
Church with it. It is easy to tell students 
from the various theological colleges. 
The blameless stock, innocent of any 


collar, at once proclaims them. They 
would as soon wear bands (which this old 
gentleman still does) as a collar; for it 
might identify them with Exeter Hall; 
just as the exploded preaching-gown not 
so long ago was redolent of Geneva. 
Thic exhibition of ecclesiastical stocks 
and collars at a visitation is most amus- 
ing to one who possesses any sense of 
the ludicrous. The flamens’ vestry and 
Aaron’s wardrobe have indeed been ran- 
sacked. But what shall be said of the 
gowns which are de rigueur on such an 
occasion? Itis not without regret that we 
notice instances of young men appearing 
without them, and justifying it by saying, 
as they were at such and such a private 
hall or theological college, they never pos- 
sessed gowns. But taking a cursory view 
of the elder men’s gowns again, enables 
the age of the wearer as well as that of his 
gown to be correctly assessed. This is evi- 
dently the oldest incumbent, and his gown 
is positively green with the suns of many 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXII. 1640 
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a visitation day. Next him we should be 
disposed to place this happy, rubicund 
man whose gown is appropriately puffed 
at the sleeves and covered with tags. No 
degree at any university of which we 
have cognizance ever prescribed such a 
vestment. It probably comes from the 
sister isle, or may be an LL.D. gown. A 
malicious young fellow whispers that it 
belongs to a professor at Girton, and is 
correctly described as douillonnée. Dis- 
used preaching-gowns of silk in eccentric 
shapes are common among the older 
clergy. Most of them were presenta- 
tion gowns forty years ago. The plain 
M.A. gowns of Oxford and Cambridge 
preponderate, however, in various stages 
of blackness. It is noticeable that, true 
to old university etiquette, no wearer of 
an Oxford M. A. gown will put on gloves 
to this day; though oblivious that a hat 
or wide-awake has replaced the correct 
square cap. To a country parson him- 
self a visitation must always be a sad 
function. Year by year well-known faces 
are missed. His own becomes yearly 
more furrowed with care; and the con- 
trast of early hopes, lofty aims, and burn- 
ing purposes which have long lost their 
force in his heart must be great as he 
sees an ever-fresh throng of young clergy 
occupied in their turn with the highest 
aims which can animate youthful hopes. 
But his sympathies are strongly aroused 
for them, and he can at least murmur a 
prayer that their experience may be 
brighter than his own. 

If one who has been behind the scenes 
may divulge secrets, the great weakness 
of country parsons in consultation is 
their boundless flow of talk. Bishop Wil- 
berforce might have been able to enforce 
the rules of debate on his clergy, but any 
ruridecanal or Greek Testament meeting 
throughout the country shows how few 
can vie with him in holding the reins. 
Such subjects as vestments, ecclesiastical 
dilapidations, the Burials Bill, and the 
like, are perennially discussed at these 
meetings. The same arguments and the 
same witticisms are reproduced year by 
year. Gravely a vote is taken on the ap- 
proach of luncheon or dinner; and then 
the subject is shelved for another year, 
when precisely the same procedure en- 
sues. Such topics resemble the fabled 
wild boar of the ancient Scandinavian 
Valhalla, which was killed and eaten 
every day, and came to life again next 
morning to amuse the heroes by hunting 
and eating it as before. At all these dis- 
cussions the authority of the chairman is 
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pee set at nought. Conversation 
is general, and one side answers the argu- 
ments of the other without addressing 
remarks to the chairman. It is well for 
the reputation of the clergy that many 
laymen do not trouble themselves to 
enter these charmed circles. The old 
reproach of the unbusiness-like character 
of the clergy might otherwise be con- 
firmed. A joke is irresistible in these 
conclaves ; and it is to be feared that the 
parson who sympathized with his clerical 
neighbor on being informed that the 
latter was suffering from his liver, with 
the remark that he hoped it was the only 
evil liver in the sufferer’s parish, is as 
ubiquitous among the clerical meetings 
of to-day as was the great rural character 
Dr. Drop some fifty years ago, in country 
clerical society. 

Considering the eccentricity of many 
country parsons and the little oddities of 
character which distinguish almost all, 
owing to the secluded lives they lead, it 
is not wonderful that their belongings — 
their wives, domestics, and horses — fre- 
quently acquire singularities of mind and 
manner, and quaint, humorous traits of 
their own. Novelists are greatly indebted 
to these clerical dependents. Many a 
Caleb Balderstone and Andrew Fairser- 
vice, each in his measure, are to be found 
among them; nor will the latter, like their 
prototype, when tired of their master’s 
orthodoxy, be at times above “taking a 
spell o’ worthy Mess John Quackleben’s 
flower of sweet savour sawn on the mid- 
denstead of this world” in some neigh- 
boring Bethesda. On the very glebes 
occasionally falls a reflection of their life- 
owners. ‘Thus a legend attached to one 
in a somewhat Puritanical parish tells 
how a particular field in it having once 
been reaped by a strong-minded rector on 
a Sunday during a ticklish harvest time, 
its crop could never again be carried 
home unspoiled. Rain invariably ruined 
ijt. In another parish known to us a camp 
meeting of Methodists which was every 
summer held in a meadow adjoining the 
rectory, and was very distasteful to the 
parson, was for many successive years 
attended bya deluge of rain. At length a 
belief arose, which was very opportune 
for him, that the farmers would never 
about that time have the weather dry 
enough for turnip-sowing, unless some 
other locality were chosen for the meet- 
ing. Much to the rector’s relief this was 
done the following year; and by a coin- 
cidence bright, sunny weather prevailed, 
which has indelibly stamped the supersti- 
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tion on the rustic minds of that district. 
The farmer of the glebe frequently grows 
old in his tenancy, together with his land- 
lord, and displays also, like him, a marked 
idiosyncrasy. An old rectory, in which 
many generations of clergy have married, 
brought up families, and died, is nevera 
very “canny” place. What legions of 
ghosts must haunt it! The lay mind 
would be apprehensive of a skeleton in 
every one of those dark cupboards, which 
are sO common (and convenient) in the 
upper rooms. At least one room is 
haunted in every vicarage of decent age 
and appearance. The dining-room of 
one rectory with which we were tolerably 
familiar was dismantled a short time 
since for the purpose of enlargement, 
and a skeleton was found extended a few 
inches below the surface exactly under 
the hearth-rug. The masons next attacked 
the drawing-room floor, and lo! another 
was brought to light exactly where the 
sofa had stood for years. Of course the 
site of the house had originally formed 
part of the churchyard. As for a country 
parson’s servants, no one sooner catches 
a master’s peculiarities ; and the fine old 
stories of the coachman, who, on being 
dismissed, replied, “Na, na, I drove ye 
to your christening, and I’ll drive ye yet 
to your burial;” and the cook who an- 
swered in similar circumstances, “It’s 
nae use ava gieing me warning; gif ye 
dinna ken when ye hae gotten a gude 
servant, I ken when I hae agude master,” 
constantly repeat themselves, though per- 
haps in a less pronounced form, in his 
household. We know a Devon gardener 
who gravely told his master a year or two 
since that his scythe would not cut, and 
that he fancied Nancy Bastin (meaning a 
reputed witch of the parish) had “ over- 
looked” it, but he would rub it with a 
“penny-piece” and thus reverse the 
charm. That parish clerks are mostly 
characters and humorists is well known. 
A clergyman lately assured us that when 
he first came to his present parish in 
Lincolnshire, he found there a female 
clerk. The office gave a “settlement,” it 
seemed, in the parish in old days, and the 
farmers, mindful of the rates, when a new 
clerk was wanted, had put their heads 
together, and decided to appoint the only 
eligible man in the parish who already 
possessed the right of settlement. This 
worthy, who was called Cooling, it ap- 
peared, however, after his election, could 
not read. So a very practical farmer 
suggested in this dilemma that his wife 
had better “clerk” for him if she were 
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scholar enough to do so. Accordingly 
Cooling took his place Sunday by ro 
in the clerk’s desk ingloriously silent, but 
much distinguished by wearing a well- 
frilled shirt, from which he earned with 
the village the title of Gentleman Cool- 
ing, while his better half did her best to 
read the Psalms in alternate verses with 
the minister. Her scholarship, however, 
was not of a very high order, and the 
result was excruciating. Certain verses 
and words were habitually “ miscalled ;” 
thus “mighty in operation” invariably 
became “ mighty in petition.” At length 
the parson called in the aid of the squire, 
and succeeded in ousting the pair. Par- 
ish clerks, even in the most rural parish- 
es, are speedily becoming extinct at pres- 
ent. If the Oxford movement had no 
further result than teaching the congre- 
gation their own part in the Church’s 
services, it would have deserved well of 
the community. 

The amusements of the country clergy 
form another tempting topic on which to 
dilate. The traveller on Monday morn- 
ing by any main line running to London 
must have noticed during the summer 
how frequently the parson of each parish 
gets in at his roadside station ; and should 
the observer return at the end of the 


week he will find that the last down train 
on Saturday evening puts down one par- 


son at least at every station. Railroads 
have broken down much of the intellec- 
tual isolation in which country parsons 
were wont to live. Now they can visit 
the British Museum Library and the 
Academy as frequently as more favored 
mortals. Publicity has also softened 
their ruder amusements, and refined upon 
the coarser tastes of the clerical genera- 
tions which closed the last and began the 
present century. The rough-riding hunt- 
ing parson who scoured the country by 
day and caroused at night is extinct even 
in the wilds of Cumberland, in Wales, 
and in North Devon, which has formed 
such a pleasant clerical Alsatia for more 
than one novelist. We can remember a 
well-known hunting parson in East An- 
glia, the last of his race in those parts, 
with his legs encased in sombre riding- 
trousers so tight that it was popularly 
believed he slept in them, while his face 
was the color of mahogany. And we 
have the pleasure of knowing the very 
last of the west-country hunting clergy- 
men, in the best of health we trust at 
present, whose celebrity is world-wide, as 
well as his acquaintances, and whose pa- 
rochial ministrations are as exemplary as 


y | has been lifelong. 
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his devotion to the chase of the red deer 
Shooting is left to the 
man of country tastes with a small parish 
and large glebe, or to the “‘ squarson,” as 
Bishop Wilberforce appropriately called 
him who was at once parson and squire 
ofa parish. A small proportion of clergy 
here and there join the ladies in shooting 
with the bow and arrow, and discourse 
glibly of York ends and target practice. 
They may be divided into two classes. 
The one, athietic and devoted from old 
college tastes to violent outdoor exercise, 
gives itself heart and soul to archery, 
rises early, shoots a certain number of 
arrows daily, and maintains the keenest 
rivalry between its hits and their value at 
yesterday’s practice and the same to-day. 
Very few of the second and much more 
numerous Class either could or would join 
in the pursuits of the former. Archery 
is for them a pleasant excuse for dangling 
about with wives and sisters, an agreeable 
mode of spending a summer afternoon 
with neighbors out of doors. The young- 
er clergy half a dozen years ago were 
credited with an extreme fondness for 
croquet. The game is now extinct, its 
place being filled by lawn tennis; and it 
furnishes a curious example of the mode 
in which a diversion once pursued with a 
passionate devotion, and fondly believed 
to have become a national game in the 
same sense as cricket, can expire in a 
couple of seasons, like goodness, of its 
own too much. Directly it became scien- 
tific, croquet fell in favor. Curates may 
still be found near the tennis net; but an 
increased fondness for cricket may be 
observed among them—a qratiiyag 
symptom, to a reflecting mind, of a corre- 
sponding improvement in the quality of 
youthful divinity. But fishing is still, as 
it has been since the Restoration, the 
amusement far excellence of the country 
clergy. Multitudes of them thankfully 
welcome the peace of the brookside, and 
many a sermon is found by them week 
after week inits stones. Fishing offends 
no one; it affords abundant time for 
thought, giving just the requisite spice of 
excitement and rivalry with neighboring 
anglers to recommend it as literally a 
re-creation for one wearied with the great- 
ness as well as the littleness of parochial 
matters. Above all it has its literary 
side, and is a scholarly pursuit. Often, 
too, it brings a parson into friendly con- 
tact with reserved characters, whom he 
could not meet elsewhere than at the trout 
stream. We have even known two rods 
laid aside there for half an hour, and one 
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soul pour out its deepest trouble to an- 
other, bound by its holy profession to be 
at once sympathetic and helpful. Who 
shall say, when he is thus spending his 
leisure, that a parson is out of place by the 
waterside with a rodin his hand? As a 
matter of fact the best angler in most dis- 
tricts is usually a parson. Even in Pres- 
byterian Scotland a “fushing meenister” 
is not now regarded with the same dislike 
as he was twenty years ago; not the only 
sign, it may be added, of a more liberal 
tone in that country’s theology. 

Any disquisition on country parsons 
would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to their wives, but the subject is at 
once too extensive and too delicate to be 
cursorily handled. There may be a Mrs. 
Proudie here and there among them, who 
lords it over her husband’s flock, and 
gives “ parish parties ” at Christmas. The 
majority of wives, however, are cultivated 
and often travelled ladies, who have added 
to their natural refinement much experi- 
ence of life and a great sympathy for their 
sisters amongst the laboring class. Per- 
haps a husband will find them stern 
critics of his sermons in private; but 
outwardly they second all his good works, 
and set an example of true wifehood to the 
rest of the parish. It is true that their 
children seldom turn out in after life what 
they themselves would wish, and superfi- 
cial judges wonder and make severe com- 
ments on the fact; but the slenderness of 
resources which often compels the parson 
to educate the boys at home, the isolation 
of the latter from other boys who might 
“take the conceit out of them,” as is 
effectually done at school, and their com- 
parative freedom from temptations till 
suddenly thrown into the midst of them, 
are not sufficiently taken into account. 
On the other hand, the best scholars in 
the public schools and universities are 
frequently sons of country parsons. The 
need for economy in their case is of itself 
an excellent lesson for success in after 
life, breeding self-restraint, forethought, 
and variety of resources ; above all, incul- 
cating energy and resolution. It is 
difficult for a boy possessed of these 
virtues to fall out of the ranks when en- 
gaged in the social march of after life. 
He who can govern a parish, however, 
cannot always rule his children, much less 
his wife. 

The temper in which a parish is to be 
managed varies indefinitely according to 
its constituents. Town and country cases 
are generally totally dissimilar. Yet a 
certain affability and friendliness is called 
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for from the parson by allalike. An utter 
hatred and repugnance to all evil doing, 
evil speaking, and evil thinking will go a 
long way in conciliating men’s affections 
to him; while undeviating rectitude on 
his part and gentlemanly feeling in its 
deepest sense are indispensable. 

The religious qualifications for the 
right administration of a parish need not 
here be touched upon. Their possession 
is taken for granted by all entrusted with 
the cure of souls. Noone ever succeeds, 
however, who is not energetic. This was 
the secret of Bishop Wilberforce’s effi- 
ciency as a parish priest, and of a score 
more who might readily be named by any 
one acquainted with the country clergy. 
But with the most assiduous care and the 
most unflagging zeal itis not always given 
to a parson to see fruit in his lifetime 
from his spiritual husbandry. Of course 
the clergy are prepared for this;* but 
results are proportionately cheering, and 
a parochial minister is not, in the matter 
of despondency, superior to other men. 
We have heard a most successful and 
self-denying parish priest, whose praise is 
in all the churches of Yorkshire, assert 
that no one need expect to see a change 
in a neglected parish under fourteen 
years. How many parsons would rejoice 
could they perceive an improvement 
among their parishioners after double 
those years of hard work! 

The most unpleasant clerical character, 
not only to wife and household, but also 
to his parish, is the grumbling, disap- 
pointed parson. Such a one has fre- 
quently thrown away his own chances of 
promotion or efficiency soon after taking 
orders ; and, though it may oppress him 
but little at first, in an ill-regulated mind 
the consciousness that his want of success 
is solely due to his own errors of choice, 
is sufficiently galling during mature years. 
His friends are well acquainted with his 
failings, and soon learn to compassionate 
him as they listen to his attacks upon the 
bishop for maladministration of prefer- 
ment (in forgetting his claims), or his 
caustic reflections upon presentations in 
the Church of England, and the weakness 
of its parochial system, owing to the man- 
ner in which deserving clergy are habitu- 
ually disregarded. There are, however, 
grievances which press upon all the 
country clergy, though some discuss them 
loudly and write energetic letters to the 
Guardian, while others merely shrug 
their shoulders and submit. Foremost 


* St. John iv. 37. 
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among these comes, in secular matters, 
the question of dilapidations—a ques- 
tion infinitely complicated and rendered 
more oppressive by the last act of 1871. 
“Synodals and procurations ”—an an- 
cient and mystical charge formerly ex- 
acted from incumbents at every episcopal 
and archidiaconal visitation, but now con- 
siderably modified —is another annoying 
subject with most country parsons. Of- 
ficial fees altogether do not commend 
themselves to the clerical understanding ; 
and most incumbents have suffered so 
severely in the matter of leases, licenses, 
registrations, and the like, that, as the 
burnt child dreads the fire, they some- 
what irrationally, it may be, look upon 
episcopal solicitors and secretaries with 
considerable antipathy —a dislike which 
those most frequently genial and hospita- 
ble officials scarcely deserve. The post- 
office brings more troubles to a country 
parson. Morning after morning his break- 
fast table is littered with prospectuses of 
bubble companies to drain the Sahara or 
lay down tramways in the Great Atlas, 
mining ventures, money-lenders’ notices, 
and, worst of all, advertisements of wine- 
merchants. These annoyances do not 
speak very highly for a clergyman’s intel- 
ligence in the estimation of that numerous 
class which attempts, by a cunning bait, 
to ensnare the simple; while the persis- 
tence of the latter class of tradesmen, in 
palming off their wares at the cheapest 
rates, does speak well for the digestion of 
‘country clergy, if any of them drink the 
marvellous compounds offered so liberally 
as bargains — port from a late eminent 
divine’s cellar at 18s. per dozen, and the 
like. Fortunately deep waste-paper bas- 
kets form part of the furniture of most 
clerical studies. As for the kind offers 
of West End money-lenders to provide 
money at the most trifling rate of interest 
on fost obits and so forth, a friend has 
greatly reduced the importunateness of 
these social leeches by the happy device 
of returning them their own circulars 
torn in half in an unpaid envelope, marked 
“immediate.” He promises to turn his 
attention ere long to the wine-merchants, 
and by some kindred device engages to 
stop the nuisance which their puffs now 
are, even to those who are not followers 
of Sir Wilfrid. 

As years pass on, the country parson 
mellows and waxes ripe in goodness and 
kindness of heart, like the wine in his 
cellar, or the pears on the sunny wall of 
his vicarage in mid-October. He has 
outlived the enthusiasms of his youth, 
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and plucked the sting from his disap- 


pointed ambition. To go about in his 
parish doing good has now become his 
settled temper; and we love to recognize 
in him many traits of the country parson 
as painted by Herbert, and of the scholar 
as personified in Andrewes, his favorite 
divine. He knows familiarly every man, 
woman, and child in his village, having, 
like old Will Scarlett, buried all their 
forbears, and indeed the whole parish 
twice over. Each roadside tree is, in his 
mind, connected with some anecdote or 
aspiration. He knows where to find every 
wild flower and the exact time of its 
blooming as well as did Thoreau. Even 
the dogs of the parish are all of them his 
friends, and he has a kind word for each 
as he passes. The full term of human 
life sees him yet hale, active, and sympa- 
rat crowned with earthly happiness, 
i 


The prudent partner of his blood, 
Wearing the rose of womanhood, 


be yet left him, and able to look on to the 
unknown which spreads before his gaze 
with lively hope and unquailing eye. His 
parishioners regularly pay his “tithe 
pigeons,” * and he does not trouble the 
village doctor much, his ailments being 
slight, as he has ever been fond of out- 
door exercise, and his faith is pinned on 
some simple remedy, some “special re- 
ceipt, called a cup of buttered beer,” t¢ or 
the like, “made by the great skill of a 
parishioner to cure a grievous disease, 
called a cold, which sorely troubles the 
said minister.” His church, being pro- 
portionately old, harmonizes in decay with 
the old man himself, and occasionally fur- 
nishes him with an amusing incident to be 
told to friends. Thus an old vicar of our 
acquaintance, with much temerity, on one 
occasion ascended to the belfry, and, the 
floor giving way under his weight, he was 
luckily caught under each arm by a joist, 
and there hung, his legs dangling down- 
wards through the boards, utterly unable 
to extricate himself. Fortunately he was 
a great snuff-taker; and, like Napoleon, 
carried the fragrant mixture loose in his 
waistcoat pocket. Thus he was able to 
solace himself from time to time with a 
pinch, until the clerk accidentally entered 
the church, and was astounded, on look- 
ing up, to find his master suspended, an- 
other Mahomet, between heaven and 
earth. He speedily released the parson, 


* See Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, vol. ii., p. 
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and, thanks to his znsouciance, that worthy 
was none the worse for the incident. 

A similar story is told of an old clergy- 
man going to preach at an unrestored 
church in Lincolnshire, some thirty years 
ago. He entered the great well-like pul- 
pit, and then disappeared. At length, as 
anxiety became general, the clerk drew 
nigh, opened the pulpit door, and, on look- 
ing in, found that the floor had given way, 
doubtless owing to the body of divinit 
which the clergyman had brought in wit 
him. He, too, had slipped through, but 
was caught by a beam, and thus upheld, 
though rendered invisible to the congre- 
gation. The clerk helped him off his un- 
dignified position, and addressed him, 
with a smile, in the vernacular, “ Be 
thou hurt? We'll have a new floor put 
in agin thou comes to preach to us next 
time!” 

It is time, however, to turn from these 
reminiscences. Even to the incumbent 
whose tenure of the benefice has exceeded 
half a century (and there have been many 
notable examples of clerical longevity dur- 
ing late years), the day of release from 
his earthly labors comes at last. The 
passing bell, to which he has so often 
listened, now tolls for him; but he is be- 
yond its mournful tones, and hears no 
more. Ina few days the long procession 
of sorrowing children and friends winds up 
to the little grey church on the hill, and, 
amid many expressions of kindly love, the 
old man is laid under the churchyard 
turf, which is ever (and naturally) greener 
than any other grass. The pent-up tide 
of human interests in the village once 
more flows into its accustomed channels, 
and all are eager over their teacups to 
know who the new parson isto be. In due 
time he comes; and soon he, too, brings 
a bride, and a few more years slip by, and 
again the cycle of duty and happiness 
revolves, and the round of clerical life so 
runs on from age to age, and the old par- 
sonage is peopled with many a ghost of 
past possessors, while, spring by spring, 
the oak on the lawn renews its strength 
and looks down in unchanged vigor on 
the changeful spectacles of humanity 
which successively act themselves out by 
its side. But there is one scene on the 
death of an incumbent which is more 
melancholy to a thoughtful observer than 
even the departure forever of his widow 
from the home of her early wedded happi- 
ness, and that is the sale of the good 
man’s books. Probably he possessed a 
useful and well-chosen library, which he 
valued more than any other of his inani- 
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mate chattels. Here stood his college 
prizes, Plato and Gibbon —there were 
his favorite commentators; a row of 
“poetry and other bookes, good ones, I 
warrant ye” jostled the best works on the 
topography and natural history of the dis- 
trict. Now they are all ignominiously 
tied up in lots and flung on the floor, 
fingered by curious laborers and bargain- 
loving Jews, their titles murdered by the 
rustic auctioneer as he puts them uP» 
and each lot, amid merriment sufficiently 
incongruous under the circumstances, 
knocked down to country bumpkins for a 
few shillings where the late owner had 
spent pounds. It is not the loss at which 
such private libraries are always sold 
which is so affecting, as the dispersal 
of treasures which had been carefully 
amassed and deeply valued by their dead 
owner. Book-lovers soon learn to look 
upon their idols as possessing sympathies 
and feelings like themselves. The pa- 
thetic side of a book’s character is now 
prominently brought forward. To think 
of that “Icon Basilike,” in its tattered 
leather covering, being carried off by the 
farrier to wrap his horse-balls in; while a 
little Elzevir, for which a farmer has, in 
total ignorance of its estimation, given 
sixpence, is thrown into his light cart, 
and becomes his children’s plaything on 
reaching home! What stronger irony 
has fate in store for books as well as for 
their owners? Therefore the sad specta- 
cle of the sale of the parson’s books con- 
tinually repeats itself around us, and is, 
for the same reason, continually disre- 
garded. To the contemplative spectator, 
however, no more touching conclusion 
could be found than this, the last scene 
in the life of a country parson ; “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” Yet these rever- 
ent thoughts may well be intensified as 
he looks on to a day when some other 
books are to be opened, not only for the 
poor parson, but also for himself; and 
then he murmurs the grand old prayer — 
with which the parson had been so famil- 
iar — that, with one above as “our Ruler 
and Guide, we may so pass through things 
temporal, that we finally lose not the 
things eternal.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


IT is one of the disadvantages of those 
who are the contemporaries of any great 





man that they are not so favorably situ- 
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ated as are subsequent generations for 
knowing him, and forming a true estimate 
of his character and his work. For exam- 
ple, we actually know less of. Tennyson 
and Froude and Sala, than we do of 
Swift and Addison and Pope. Of Thomas 
Carlyle, we are equally ill-informed; and 
Mr. Froude, we dare say, has no fear of 
his prophetic reputation when he says 
regarding the “ Sage of Chelsea,” that “a 
hundred years hence perhaps people at 
large will begin to understand how great 
a man has been amongst them.” 

Not much is known of Carlyle’s parents, 
but what is known of them is highly fa- 
vorable. He himself calls his father the 
“remarkablest man he ever knew.” He 
rented a small farm, and afterwards a 
larger, at Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire. 
He had great energy and decision of char- 
acter, and was more than ordinarily intel- 
ligent ; possessing, it is said, an extensive 
vocabulary of words, which, as we see in 
the case of his distinguished son, has not 
been lost in the family. He was an elder 
in the Kirk, on good terms with the min- 
ister, and hoped at one time to have seen 
his son Thomas in the high places of the 
Kirk too. His end was somewhat unex- 
pected, he having died suddenly while 
Thomas was in London negotiating for the 
issue of * Sartor Resartus.” His mother, 


like the mothers of many great men, was a 
woman of more than ordinary sagacity 
and penetration; and to this it is said is 
to be attributed much of that shrewd in- 
stinct, and caustic insight into character, 
which marks the writings of her son. 


Carlyle, who was born on the 4th 
December 1795, received his education 
partly at the parish school of Ecclefechan 
and partly at Annan, entering Edinburgh 
University before he had completed his 
fifteenth year. Here he studied hard in 
classics and mathematics, and read exten- 
sively and assiduously in all kinds of lit- 
erature. Through too close attention to 
study he injured his naturally robust 
health; and speaking to the Edinburgh 
students in 1866, he sounded a very seri- 
ous warning to them on this point. 
Designed by his parents for the Church, 
a change of views when he was twenty- 
one made this impracticable. We next 
find him teaching mathematics in the 
burgh school of Annan; and thereafter 
classics and mathematics at Kirkcaldy. 
Towards the end of 1818 he again ap- 
peared in Edinburgh, with no definite 
prospects before him, but with decided 
leanings towards literature. He executed 
translations, wrote for the reviews and 
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magazines, and fairly began his literary 
career. In 1826 he married Jane, daugh- 
ter of Dr. John Welsh, Haddington, and 
a lineal descendant of John Knox. She 
was a remarkable woman; taught herself 
Latin while but a girl; and was in the 
habit when a child of secreting herself 
under her father’s table so that she might 
listen to the philosophic and learned 
conversation that passed between him 
and his friends. Settling in 1828 at 
Craigenputtoch, Dumfriesshire —a_prop- 
erty belonging to his wife — Carlyle de- 
voted his whole time to literature ; 
“ Sartor Resartus” and the remarkable 
essay on Robert Burns, being part of the 
fruit of this solitude. 

A letter written to Goethe in 1828, from 
Craigenputtoch, revealed the simple life 
which he led in that region, with its lone- 
ly surroundings. The neat, substantial 
Swelling stood far away from any popu- 
lous neighborhood, being fifteen miles 
north-west from Dumfries ; but two ponies 
which they possessed carried the author 
and his wife whither they would. Here 
he had come to simplify his mode of life 
and remain true to himself. “This bit 
of earth is our own,” he remarks; “here 
we can live, write, and think as best 
pleases ourselves.” On his library table 
was piled a cartload of French, German, 
American, and English journals and peri- 
odicals. Writing to De Quincey in De- 
cember of the same year, he remarks: 
“Such a quantity of German periodicals 
and mystic speculation embosomed in 
plain Scottish peat-moor being nowhere 
else that I know of to be met with... . 
We have no society, but who has, in the 
strict sense of that word? I have never 
had any worth speaking much about since 
I came into this world. . . . My wife and 
I are busy learning Spanish; far ad- 
vanced in ‘Don Quixote’ already. I 
purpose writing mystical reviews for 
somewhat more than a twelvemonth to 
come; have Greek to read, and the whole 
universe to study (for I understand less 
and less of it).” 

During the visit which Carlyle made to 
Scotland to discharge the duty in connec- 
tion with his appointment as lord rector 
of Edinburgh University in 1866, the sad 
intelligence reached him of the sudden 
death of his wife in London; and few 
things of the kind are finer than the epi- 
taph, which he caused to be placed on 
her tombstone in the family burying- 
ground at Haddington : “ Here likewise 
now rests JANE WELSH CARLYLE, spouse 
of THomMaAs CARLYLE, Chelsea, London. 
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She was born at Haddington, 14th July 
1801, only child of the above JoHN WELSH 
and of GRACE WELSH, Caplegill, Dum- 
friesshire, his wife. In her bright ex- 
istence she had more sorrows than are 
common, but also a soft amiability, a 
capacity of discernment, and a noble 
loyalty of heart which are rare. For 
forty years she was the true and lovin 
helpmate of her husband, and by act ont 
word unweariedly forwarded him as none 
else could in all of worthy that he did or 
attempted. She died at London, 21st 
April 1866, suddenly snatched away from 
him, and the light of his life as if gone 
out.’ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson found him at 
Craigenputtoch in 1833, and described him 
as “tall and gaunt, with cliff-like brow, 
self-possessed, and holding his extraor- 
dinary powers of conversation in easy 
command; clinging to his northern accent 
with evident relish; full of lively anec- 
dote, and with a streaming humor, which 
floated everything he looked upon.” 
They discoursed pleasantly of books and 
philosophy, and Emerson accidentally 
discovered that his aspirations were di- 
rected towards London, whither he re- 
moved to Cheyne Row, Chelsea, in the 
following year. 

Between the years 1837-40, Carlyle 
delivered four sets of lectures, only one 
of which — “ Heroes, Hero-Worship, and 
the Heroic in History” —has been pub- 
lished. These lectures created a great 
sensation in literary circles, and were 
delivered to crowded and select audi- 
ences. Charles Sumner, who heard him, 
declared that “ he seemed like an inspired 
boy; truth and thoughts that made one 
move on the benches came from his ap- 
parently unconscious mind, couched in 
the most grotesque style, and yet con- 
densed to a degree of intensity.” Har- 
riet Martineau, who had something to do 
with the arrangements for these lectures, 
did not consider them very successfully 
delivered, owing to his unconcealed ner- 
vousness, and the fact that he did not 
seem to enjoy his own efforts. These 
public appearances he termed in a sport- 
ive vein “my day of execution.” As 
utterances, however, they are probably 
among the most notable of these times ; 
but except in 1866, when he addressed 
the Edinburgh students, he has not again 
appeared in this capacity. 

It was some time before Carlyle be- 
came certain of having caught the ear of 
the public to any adequate extent. Even 
so late as 1837 he was not without his 
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doubts; perhaps not at all times free 
from despondency. In his “ Life of Ster- 
ling,” he mentions a visit which he made 
to the latter in the autumn of that year, 
when “from a shelf, I remember,” he 
says, “the good soul took down a book 
modestly enough bound in three volumes, 
lettered on the back ‘Carlyle’s French 
Revolution,’ which had been published 
lately; this he with friendly banter bade 
me fook at as a first symptom, small but 
insignificant, that the book was not to die 
all once. ‘One copy of it at least might 
hope to last the date of sheep-leather,’ I 
admitted ; and in my then mood the little 
fact was welcome.” In July of that same 
year, John Stuart Mill had reviewed the 
“French Revolution.” “This is not so 
much a history,” he began, “as an epic 
poem; and notwithstanding, or even in 
consequence of this, the truest of histo- 
ries.” Mill, in his “ Autobiography,” 
expresses his belief that the early success 
of this work of Carlyle’s was much accel- 
erated by what he said of it in the West- 
minster Review. ‘ Immediately on its 
publication,” he explains, “and before 
the commonplace critics, all whose rules 
and moods of judgment it set at defiance, 
had time to preoccupy the public with 
their disapproval of it, I wrote and pub- 
lished a review of the book, hailing it as 
one of those productions of genius which 
are above all rules, and are a law to 
themselves.” In 1839, yet another trib- 
ute of high praise, mingled with clear and 
candid criticism, appeared in the same 
magazine, this time from the pen of John 
Sterling. “What its effect on the public 
was,” says Carlyle, “I knew not, and 
know not; but remember well, and may 
here be permitted to acknowledge, the 
deep silent joy, not of a weak or ignoble 
nature, which it gave to myself in my then 
mood and situation; as it well might.” 
Upon his publication of the “ Letters of 
Cromwell” later on, he discovered that 
he had at last found due recognition, and 
was surprised at the swiftness with which 
the first edition was bought up. And 
these historical works deserved to suc- 
ceed; for, apart from all other literary 
excellences, they were the honest produc- 
tions of a diligent hand. No one who 
examines and compares them with other 
histories bearing on the same period and 
events, but must acknowledge the careful 
sifting of facts, the minute attention to 
accuracy of detail, which everywhere dis- 
tinguish these writings of Carlyle. 

n passing his “French Revolution” 
through the press, his patience was sorely 
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tried, a misfortune having befallen him 
similar to that which befell Isaac Newton. 
Carlyle had lent the manuscript of the 
first volume to John Stuart Mill, who 
carried it to Mrs. Taylor, the lady whom 
he afterwards mesvied. By some strange 
accident, it was left exposed, and a stupid 
servant lighted the fires with it. When 
the author heard of this misfortune, he 
was like a man beside himself, as there 
was scarcely a page of the manuscript 
left. Sitting down at the table, he strove 
to collect his thoughts, and began to re- 
write, but only to run his pen through 
each page as it was finished. Doggedly 
persevering, however, og finished 
the volume at last, after five months’ 
labor. To Thomas Aird, who met him 
in Dumfriesshire afterwards, he said that 
in his opinion the second effort was better 
than the first. 

In 1844, we printed in this journal an 
admirable letter addressed to a young 
man by Carlyle, on a proper choice of 
reading. Wise letters of his are con- 
tinually coming to light, weighted with 
thought, experience, and kindly sympathy. 
As arule, he has not been afraid to tell 
the truth, and make a plain statement of 
facts to his correspondents. In many 


respects, in quality if not in quantity, he 


stands alone as one of the most notable 
correspondents of this generation. In 
answer to Dr. Carlyle of Toronto, who 
had been seeking advice as to improving 
himself in his profession of school-teacher, 
he wrote a letter, in which he enforced 
diligence and patient energy in the ac- 
quirement of any subject; knowledge 
gained by personal exertion being far 
more productive than if a teacher had 
helped. He quoted the instance of Cob- 
bett learning French while his fellow- 
soldiers were drinking and idling; and of 
his own brother John who learned Latin 
with little outside help. The books read 
in the hours of relaxation must not be 
fools’ books. “A very small lot of books 
will serve to nourish a man’s mind, if he 
handle them well; and I have known in- 
numerable people whose minds had gone 
all to ruin by reading carelessly too many 
books. . . . The wisest men I have known 
in this world were by no means great 
readers — good readers, I should rather 
say, of a few books that were wise, having 
an abhorrence of all books they found to 
be foolish. A man gathers wisdom only 
from his own sincere exertions and reflec- 
tions, and in this it is really not very much 
that other men can doforhim.” Carlyle’s 
reading, apart from the immediate subject 
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of his investigations or studies, is said to 
be confined to a few good books, the news- 
paper holding a very subordinate place. 
His library is one of the smallest that 
ever belonged to a great man of letters, 
which is explained by the fact of his 
magnificent memory; a book once read is 
to him as a sucked orange, to be thrown 
aside. 

Carlyle has not only made his mark on 
his own times as an essayist and historian, 
but also as a conversationalist of the first 
rank. His talk, like his books, throws 
a lurid if somewhat one-sided light on 
a subject. His tongue has still the 
“sough ” of Annandale about it — “a 
keen, sharp, singing voice, in the genuine 
Border key, and tranquil and sedate with- 
al, neighborly and frank, and always in 
unison with what is uttered.” Harriet 
Martineau thought his sympathetic mood 
the finest, and that excess of sympathy 
had been the master-pain of his life. 
Margaret Fuller declared that he “sings 
rather than talks. He pours upon you a 
kind of satirical, heroical, critical poem, 
with regular cadences.” In conversation, 
he allows his mind to follow its own im- 
pulses as the hawk follows its prey; and 
he generally bears down all opposition. 

There is some humor in the story re- 
lated by Miss Martineau, that Carlyle, 
dissatisfied with his house at Cheyne 
Row, went forth one morning on a black 
horse, with three maps of Great Britain 
and two of the world in his pocket, to ex- 
plore the area within twenty miles of 
London, for a more suitable residence, 
yet stuck to his old house after all. The 
same authority indicates that his health 
has improved under growing public recog- 
nition, although whether this has anything 
to do with the improvement, may be ques- 
tioned. In the correction of proofs he is 
exceedingly fastidious, revise following 
revise. Owing to this weakness, Miss 
Martineau offered to see the first reprint 
of his “ Miscellanies ” through the press, 
and thus save unnecessary expense. He 
declined, however; and coming in one 
day from his printer’s in Charing Cross, 
he was laughing prodigiously, having en- 
joyed the following joke all the way from 
the printing-office. In urging on the 
printer, that worthy had replied: “ Why, 
sir, you really are so very hard upon us 
with your corrections! They take so 
much time, you see!” The author urged 
the plea that he must be accustomed to 
that sort of thing, and that he had got 
such work done in Scotland. “ Yes, in- 
deed, sir,” interrupted the printer. “We 
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are aware of that. We have a man here 
from Edinburgh; and when he took up a 
bit of your copy, he dropped it as if it had 
burnt his fingers, and cried out: ‘ Mercy 
on us! have you got that man to print 
for? Lord knows when we shall get 
done — with all his corrections !’” 
Carlyle doubtless owes his healthy 
longevity to the strict habits of temper- 
ance and exercise maintained throughout 
his career. Besides walking, he was at 
one time fond of omnibus riding. While 
his “ Life of Friedrich II.” was in prog- 
ress, he declared that he rode in this way 


. twice round the world. A walk before 


breakfast is part of his daily programme. 
Work commences after breakfast; his 
working hours are short, generally from 
half past ten or eleven tilltwo. The after- 
noon is devoted to exercise, either that of 
a walk with an old friend or an omnibus 
ride. The interesting commemoration of 
his eightieth birthday in the shape of a 
gold medal and an address presented to 
im by a wide circle of admirers, and b 
a gathering of friends in Germany, will 
be fresh in the memory of most readers. 
A remarkable old man, both in his physi- 
cal vitality and bis intellectual vigor, still 
looking abroad upon the world out of 
those cavern-like eyes, regretting our fol- 
lies, pitying our misfortunes, and deeply 
sympathetic with all forms of sorrow. 
May he in those latter days enjoy the rest 
which his life of laborious industry has so 
amply earned for him! 


From St. James’s Magazine. 
AN ENGLISH LADY ONE HUN- 
DRED YEARS AGO. 


InN the memoirs of Lord Shelburne, 
amid the history of the stormy scenes of 
political life, in which, from the middle of 
the last century to the beginning of the 
present, Lord Shelburne played no unim- 
portant part, there occur occasional ex- 
tracts from the diary of his first wife, 
which will, we believe, be found interest- 
ing to many of the present day. Coming 
as they do in the form of rough memo- 
randa, made principally for the amuse- 
ment of the writer, and not carefully 
composed with a view to their future 
publication, they give an wen into the 
private life of that period which is instruc- 
tive and but seldom obtained; the pleas- 
ant pride, for instance, with which Lady 
Shelburne chronicles the doings and prog- 
ress of her infant son is most amusing, 
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and will doubtless be properly appreciated 
by many young parents of the present 
ay. 

fies are afew quotations concerning 
the little heir, Lord Fitzmaurice : — 

February 23, 1766.—‘ Lady Juliana 
Dawkins came to see Lord Fitzmaurice, 
and admired him as he deserved. I 
dressed him in garter blueasque, the color 
that becomes him best.” 

March 5, 1766.— “Lady Charlotte 
(Finch) came to see Lord Fitzmaurice in 
the morning, admired him, and assured 
me he was much bigger than any of the 
princes had been, and than Prince Wil- 
liam is even now, though allowed to be a 
very fine child. She further flattered me 
by saying she saw a strong likeness to 
Lord Shelburne. General Clerke came 
afterwards and looked at him, and was 
polite about him.” 

April 8, 1766.— “ We arrived in town. 
I was quite surprised at the improvement 
in my dear little child, who now takes 
notice of a watch.” 

Most mothers will be able to imagine 
the pride Lady Shelburne felt when she 
recorded the next step in his infant lord- 
ship’s nascent career. On the day follow- 
ing we read: “Lord Fitzmaurice was 
put in atub of water, and bore it much 
better than I expected.” The ensuing 
entry, written two years later, is interest- 
ing as showing how a lady of rank spent 
her time at that period. 

any 19, 1768. — “ My lord’s business 
calling him to town, he left me very early 
this morning with no other company to 
supply his place than my dear little boy, 
who after the solitude of the first day was 
past, has done it better than could have 
been imagined. I spend my time as fol- 
lows ; at eight I rise, dress, and take the 
child, without his nurse, one turn round 
the shrubbery before breakfast. Imme- 
diately after 1 go out with him again till 
a little after eleven, when he sleeps. I 
then read my chapters in my blue dress- 
ing-room below stairs, and from that time 
till two the ‘ Mémoires de Male. de Mont- 
pensier :’ then go to see Lord Fitzmaurice 
dine, and teach him afterwards to spell 
words, till it is time to dress for my own 
dinner; after which I have twice taken 
the air or walked with him, and amused 
myself in planting Chinese seeds, which 
Mr. Sullivan gave me, in pots for the hot- 
house, and after working some of my 
Paris net trimming, and seeing the child 
put to bed, walk in the shrubbery till nine 
o’clock, and then come in and read ‘ The: 





Adventurer,’ or ‘Zes Caractires de la 
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Bruyere’ till supper. I have seen none 
of my neighbors since my lord went. My 
greatest amusement has therefore been 
receiving two very kind letters from my 
lord 7 Thursday’s and Saturday’s posts.” 

Perhaps some of the most notable quo- 
tations from the diary are those referring 
to Lord Shelburne’s custom of reading to 
his wife. Thus we find: — 

Fanuary 4, 1766.— “Lord Shelburne 
came up to me early, and read some of 
Thucydides’ ‘History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War.’ We were particularly struck 
with his funeral oration to the surviving 
friends of the Athenians killed in the first 
war.” 

Fanuary 5, 1766.— “Lord Shelburne 
came up to me soon after breakfast and 
read part of a sermon of Abernethy’s.” 

On the Sunday following, we find that 
“Lord Shelburne read me two sermons 
before he went.” Again, on January 22, 
we read: “Lord Shelburne spent the 
evening with me. Lady Louisa (Fitz- 
maurice) went out and came home again, 
and heard part of Abernethy’s sermon 
and of Thucydides’ History.” 

A month later, on February 23, we find 
Lady Shelburne recording that she dined 
at the French ambassador’s with her hus- 
band; attended two parties afterwards, 
and then went home, when Lord Shel- 
burne “read me a sermon out of Barrow, 
against judging others, a very necessary 
lesson, delivered in very persuasive and 
pleasing terms.” (!) 

We question somewhat if statesmen of 
the present day are in the habit of reading 
either sermons or Thucydides to their 
wives, or whether such an attention would 
be appreciated if they attempted it. 

The Abernethy whose sermons are 
referred to was John Abernethy, a Dis- 
senting minister, an Irishman by birth, 
but educated at Glasgow, where he took 
the degree of M.A., at the beginning of 
the last century. He was minister to the 
Presbyterian congregation at Antrim, and 
afterwards went to Dublin, where he died 
in 1740. He published several volumes 
of very good sermons, all of which are 
now utterly forgotten and unread. 

Here is an anecdote related by David 
Hume, the historian, to Lady Shelburne, 
telling us how the Young Pretender, who 
was in England in 1753, 

“Walked all about London, and went 
into Lady Primrose’s, when she had a 

ood deal of company. She was so con- 
ounded that she had scarce presence of 
mind to recover herself enough to call 
him by the fictitious name he had given 
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the servant. When he went away, her 
servants told her he was prodigious, like 
the Prince’s picture that hung over the 
chimney. He afterwards abjured the 
Roman Catholic religion, in a church in 
the Strand, under the name even of 
Charles Stuart. . . . M. Helvetius did all 
his business for him from about the year 
1750 to 1753, and was intrusted with all 
his secrets, and told Mr. Hume it was 
surprising, even then, how many people 
kept up correspondence with him from 
England. These people took great pains 
in removing prejudices from his charac- 
ter, but it at last ended in his having no 
religion at all, and by degrees he was 
given up by them, and almost everybody 
who knew anything of his personal char- 
acter, on account of the meanness and 
iniquity of it in every respect. He ap- 
pears to have but one good quality, or 
rather resolution, which was never to 
marry, though he has been often pressed 
to it, particularly by the French court. 
He always said he had met with too many 
misfortunes to wish to contribute to any 
one’s suffering the like, and was so par- 
ticular on the subject that he had a 
daughter by Mrs. Walkinshaw, which he 
took particular care should be christened 
at Liege, and then publicly declared to be 
his natural daughter. The French, how- 
ever, made a point of getting her from 
him, though he parted with her with great 
regret and difficulty. They have taken 
care of her, and educated her in a convent 
in France.” 

Lady Shelburne tells a very beautiful 
and touching story of the death of the 
little daughter of Lady Anne Dawson, 
showing parental tenderness and almost 
heroical self-control to a very marked 
degree. The child was dying, and at the 
last visit the physician made, Lady Anne 
followed him out toask him his opinion of 
her state. He told her she could not live 
twelve hours. The sorrowing mother then 
asked him if he expected any struggle 
before her death. He answered she was 
so weak he thought she would go off in 
faintings. Having heard this she returned 
into the room and, summoning all her 
courage, said to the child: ‘“ My dear 
Henrietta, I have been asking your phy- 
sician how soon he thinks you will be 
well, for you have been so long ill we may 
expect it now every day. He assures me 
before this time to-morrow; but as all 
severe illnesses have their crises, you 
must expect first to be quite overcome 
with sleep, which you have been so long 
without, that it will be the soundest you 
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have ever had, and when you wake you 
will be stronger, lighter, and better than 
you ever remember to have been.” The 
child, who was perfectly sensible, seemed 
pleased, and asked her how she could 
know that. To which Lady Anne an- 
swered that the course of most illnesses 
was well known, and that she herself 
always knew that it would be so in this, 
as it was one many people had had, but as 
she did not know the exact time of the 
crisis, would not talk of it to her for fear 
of making her impatient. In an hour or 
two the child called her and complained 
of extreme faintness, upon which she 
took her hand and said, “ Well then, my 
dearest Henrietta, think of what I told 
you.” The effect was so blest, that the 
child smiled upon her and expired. 

Slavery is now so foreign to English 
ideas that the following entry takes us 
back at once to the time when this diary 
was written : — 

November 25, 1768.—“ This morning 
I had christened, at St. George’s Church, 
a little negro boy of five years old, that 
was given me by Mr. Richard Wells on 
Friday last, by the names of Thomas 
Coulican Pheenix; the latter he had been 
called after the ship he was brought in. 
He is pretty and very good-humored, and 
I hope by proper care will turn out well.” 

We hear nothing more of this little 
slave, although it would have been inter- 
esting to have been told somewhat of his 
career; if he lived to the ordinary age of 
man he would have seen the total aboli- 
tion of slavery in the British Empire. 

At the present time an incident like 
that which Lady Shelburne recounts as 
happening on January 21st, 1768, would 
create a most unpleasant sensation and 
probably tend to keep the timid at home 
rather than venture abroad to incur such 
risks. The naive manner in which the 
cause of the disturbance is described as 
“an attorney in the city of good charac- 
ter, but very much in liquor” is most 
amusing. 

“T went in the evening to Madame de 
Walderen’s, where everybody was talking 
of Lady Newnham’s accident on the Sun- 
day evening in her chair, going from the 
French ambassador’s, where I had seen 
her. She was pursued from Soho Square 
to the narrow passage by Conduit Street, 
by a man who ran against her chair and 
her servants, and was several times pushed 
by them, once so as to be thrown down. 
In the passage he attacked her first foot- 
man and stabbed him in the breast; she 
found herself immediately set down and 
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surrounded by a mob who took the man. 
She went directly to her father, Lord 
Vernon’s house, where was. only one 
woman servant, and remained there in 
the greatest distress till the wounded man 
could be carried home and properly as- 
sisted. The wound appears not to be 
mortal, and the man who gave it to bea 
Mr. Ross, an attorney in the city, of good 
character, but very much in_ liquor. 
Among the many greater blessings I have 
to be thankful for to Providence I rank 
this escape as one subject more of grati- 
tude, having very much the same route 
as Lady Newnham to take that evening, 
but leaving the French ambassador’s 
later.” 

An unpleasant story briefly noted here 
is, perhaps, not so uncommon an occur- 
rence in these days of prosaic policemen 
and streets lighted by gas. 

“ February 23, 1869 — Lord Rochfort 
told Madame de Viri the first of a very 
sad story, that has since that time been 
but too truly verified, of Lady Sarah 
Bunbury having eloped from Sir Charles 
with Lord William Gordon.” 

Akin to this piece of scandal is the 
record of the extraordinary match of 
“ Augustus Harvey with Miss Hunter. 
In order to its being accomplished it is 
necessary he should own his marriage 
and be divorced from Miss Chudleigh, 
which it is said he sent her to propose. 
She answered that she had no objection, 
but must in honor acquaint him that the 
moment he declared himself her husband, 
he would become responsible for a debt 
of sixteen thousand pounds.” Whether 
this curious match was completed we are 
not told. 

We must take our leave of Lady Shel- 
burne.and her diary. We would gladly 
have referred to other matters with which 
Lord Shelburne.is more concerned, such 
as the occasional glimpses of home life 
at Bowood and the relations of Lord 
Shelburne with Jeremy Bentham, Dr. 
Priestley, and other celebrated men, but 
that would extend this article toan un- 
reasonable length. 


From All The Year Round. 
SWALLOWED BY THE SEA. 


SHAKESPEARE tells us “ The sea’s a 
thief,” and our experience fully corrobo- 
rates him. Our coasts have been thor- 
oughly ravaged by the relentless force of 
this powerful element, and many are the 
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towns and villages that have fallen victims 
to its insatiable maw. No doubt the sea 
has always been washing away our crum- 
bling cliffs, and many traditions still lin- 
ger of ancient cities, and vast tracts of 
land, forever buried beneath the wave. 
Let us recount a few. 

Dunlop, in his “ History of Fiction,” 
referring to Sir Lancelot du Lac, says: 
“ The country of Leonais or Leonnoys, of 
which Meliadus was king, and which was 
the birth-place of Tristan, though once 
contiguous to Cornwall, has now disap- 
peared, and is said to be forty fathoms 
under water.” Again, Carew, in his 
“Survey of Cornwall,” referring to the 
same subject, informs us thatit is thirteen 
miles from the Scilly Isles, and all buried 
under the water, except a rock which can 
be seen at lowtide. It is said that the 
fishermen there occasionally bring up 
pieces of doors and windows! One ofthe 
legends current in Llandudno and the 
neighborhood is, that the part between 
Aber and Penmaenmawr, and in the direc- 
tion of Great Ormes Head, now covered 
by the sea, was once a “delicate vale 
shunting in fruitfulness.” The credu- 
lous fancy can detect the traces of ancient 
building foundations. The place was 


called Llys Helig (the Court of Helig), 


and the sands are now called Traeth 
Lafan, which latter word is supposed to 
be a corruption of wy/lofain (wailing). 
The story is that Helig held a large court 
feast, and, in the revelry, the watchmen 
forgot to close the sea-gate, so that the 
whole district was inundated through 
their negligence. This event was said to 
have been prophesied for generations, 
vengeance having been threatened to the 
family of Helig ap Glenawg for the crimes 
of his ancestors. Another tradition is 
referred to by the Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer in his excellent little book, “ English 
Folk-Lore.” He states that the cemetery 
of a place called Kilgrimal once stood on 
the sands near Blackpool, and that wan- 
derers near the spot had been terrified by 
the “dismal chimes of the bells pealing 
over the murmuring sea.” According to 
the Norfolk Garland, a similar supersti- 
tion prevails in Nottinghamshire, where 
the people of Raleigh believe that, several 
hundreds of years ago, the valley adjacent 
was caused by an earthquake, and a 
church and village were swallowed up at 
the same time. They confidently place 
their ears to the ground on Christmas 
morning, “hoping to catch the music of 
the mysterious chimes in the subterranean 
temples.” They actually do hear bells 
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ring, but they are those of a neighboring 
village church, the sounds being carrie 
along the ground. About halfa mile west 
of Thrunscoe, in Lincolnshire, there is a 
place called Church Well, where the 
church of this village is said to be sunk ; 
another, called the West Well, is supposed 
to have been caused at the same time by 
an earthquake about the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1692; church bells are trustfully 
listened for here on Christmas-Day. 

On the coast of Yorkshire, from Flam- 
borough Head to Spurn Point, the dam- 
age done by the sea for ages has been 
very extensive: Professor Phillips esti- 
mates the loss of land at the rate of about 
two and a quarter yards per year on an 
average. Many villages have been 
washed from its shores, which are now 
forgotten. On some of our old maps we 
may read such items as “Hartburn, 
washed away by the sea;” “ Hyde, lost 
in the sea;” “ Here stood Auburn, which 
was washed away by the sea.” The Rev. 
R. Wilton, M.A., has composed a grace- 
ful little poem on the latter place. It is 
said that the ruins of Auburn are still to 
be seen opposite Auburn House. LBrid- 
lington Quay has been subjected to many 
ravages ; in 1837, after stormy weather, 
the whole was a scene of ruin, houses 
being destroyed, and the north pier sev- 
ered from the land. Houses have fre- 
quently been taken down to save them 
from being swept into the sea. Seven- 
teen or eighteen hundred years ago we are 
told that a Roman villa of great propor- 
tions stood on Filey Bay (their Felix Por- 
tus); how much remains of it now? 
Within the last twenty years Professor 
Phillips tells us of the discovery of the 
traces of a building on the very edge of 
the cliff, rudely paved, with cornerstones 
mortised in the middle for upright posts ; 
a central stone; the floor covered froma 
foot to a foot and a half deep with the 
bones of animals used for food; a great 
amount of pottery, nearly all Roman; 
coins ; and many other things, showing it 
to have been a large residence luxuriously 
kept, possibly part of a prztorium. 

A street called Hornsea Beck, near 
Hornsea, has long disappeared. 

Outhorne is another departed village. 
In 1828 its churchyard remained with 
only one tombstone, which the sea soon 
claimed for its own. The following places 
have perished with it at different periods: 
Saltehagh, Tharlesthorpe or Thorles- 
thorpe, Frismerk or Frismark, Wythe- 
fleet, Dymelton, Redmayr or Red- 
mayre, Pennysmerk or Pennysmark, 
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Upsal, Pottersfleet, and Kilnsea. At 
the latter place stood a cross, said 
to have been first erected at Raven- 
spurne to commemorate the landing of 
Henry the Fourth in 1399; but it was 
removed to Burton Constable in 1818, 
and re-erected at Hedon in 1832; it still 
adorns the beautiful grounds of Mr. Wat- 
son, Hedon. Half of Kilnsea Church fell 
in 1826, and ten years later the village was 
removed. 

On the coast of Lincolnshire, the rav- 
ages of the sea, though not extensive, 
have still been very considerable. From 
Grimsby to Skegness there are still many 
visible vestiges of a submarine forest. 
Dugdale, however, attributes its submer- 
sion to an earthquake. Itterby, Owle, 
and Clee Ness were so despoiled and 
flooded, that they originated the local 
term, “ Gone to Humber.” 

At Thrunscoe, a church, village, and 
seven hundred acres of land are said to 
have disappeared. The old town of Salt- 
fleet is also said to have been destroyed 
by the sea, and, near the low-water mark, 
stones have been found which seemed to 
have belonged toachurch. About sixty 

ears ago a fisherman drew up a large 
ietictagger in the meshes of his net. 
At Stain in Mablethorpe, St. Peter’s 


Church and the greater part of its parish 
were carried away by the sea several cen- 
turies ago; and its rectory, valued in K. 
B. at seven pounds ten shillings and two- 
pence, was consolidated with Theddle- 


thorpe St. Helen’s in 1745. The original 
church of the village of Trusthorpe is 
said to have been washed away by the 
sea three and a half centuries ago. Near 
Sutton-in-the-Marsh and Huttoft, there 
are again distinct traces of a submarine 
forest; at the former place a great part 
of St. Clement’s is said to have been 
washed away centuries ago with its orig- 
inal church. At the lowest ebbs of the 
tide a great number of islets and decayed 
trees may be seen. When the late Sir 
Joseph Banks examined these islets — or 
clay huts as they are sometimes called — 
the people told him that their ancestors 
could discern the ruins of the old church 
at very low water. 

At Addlethorpe and Mablethorpe 
traces of a submarine forest are especially 
visible. Birch, fir, and oak are the trees 
which are the most distinguishable; the 
soil in which they are fixed and in which 
they grew is a soft, greasy clay, above 
which is a stratum of decayed leaves and 
other. vegetable matter several inches 
thick. Dr.de Serra agrees with Dugdale 
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in attributing the overwhelming of this 
forest to an earthquake, considering it 
impossible for the trees and shrubs found 
upon it to vegetate so near the sea, and 
below the common level of the water. 
Another writer, however, suggests that it 
was probably embanked in from the sea 
by the Romans, and that after some cen- 
turies it was again overflowed owing to 
the decay of the banks for want of re- 
pairs, and the accumulation of silt, which 
enriches and protects the marshes on the 
shores of the Wash. Leland says of 
Skegness, it was once a great “haven 
towne,” with a castle and surrounding 
wall, but it was “clene consumed and 
eten up with the se.” 

In digging a well at Sutton it was found 
that the upper stratum of clay, accumu- 
lated by the deposit of the tides, was six- 
teen feet thick, resting on a moory soil, 
similar to that in which the trees of the 
submerged forest are found. Canoes 
have been found near the bed of the 
Witham, and in the sandy valleys between 
Gainsborough and Barton. Another 
account says that Boston and the neigh- 
borhood must at one time have been six- 
teen or eighteen feet lower than at pres- 
ent, and so sound and dry that large tim- 
ber trees grew on it, the roots and trunks 
of which have often been dug up in many 
parts of Lincolnshire. 

The ancient port of Ravenser has 
shared the general fate, as also the little 
island near it, thrown up by the sea, called 
“ Odd,” or Ravenser-od. These flourished 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, after which they decayed. The 
orthography of the place has been very 
changeable ; the following are some of its 
appellations: Ravenser, Old Ravenser, 
Ravensrode, Ravenspurne, Ravenspurgh, 
Ravenspurn, Ravenspurg, Ravensburg, 
Ravenspur, and Ravensrodd. While it 
flourished, Hull was growing in impor- 
tance to the detriment of Hedon. It 
stood opposite to Clee, and only a short 
distance from it, and was sheltered by 
Spurn Head, it being about mid-Humber. 
It is said to have been built by William 
de Fortiter, Earl of Albemarle, on the 
mud and stone collected at the mouth of 
the Humber. In 1305, it sent members 
to the Parliament of thirty-third Edward 
the First with Hedon; also in 1326, the 
twentieth Edward the Second; and in 
1328, the second of Edward the Third. 
It was consulted on naval affairs by the 
king in 1344. Leland says: “ In Richard 
the Second’s days the town of Hull waxed 
very rich;” in 1298, when Hull and 
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Ravenser presented petitions to Edward 
the First for privileges, the former offered 
the gift of one hundred marks, and the 
latter of three hundred. In 1332, Edward 
Baliol sailed from here to invade Scot- 
land. From the frequent inundations in 
1346, the merchants removed to Hull, and 
the dead were transferred to Easington, 
and in 1357 very little of the port re- 
mained. In 1399, however, Bolingbroke, 
Duke of Hereford (afterwards King Henry 
the Fourth), landed here from France, 
and found Matthew Danthorp, a hermit 
priest, engaged in building an oratory 
without royal permission. As Henry the 
Fourth, he confirmed him in his posses- 
sion, with the rights of wreck and waif 
for its maintenance, and other profits of 
the shore, except the chief lord’s “ royal” 
fishes, for two leagues round the place 
forever. Richard Reedbarrow, another 
hermit, built a tower here in 1428; the 
first lighthouse, or “beken,” at the en- 
trance of the Humber. By the Chartulary 
of Meaux, Ravenser was accessible from 
Easington by a road on the pebbly beach. 

From Thompson’s “ History of Holder- 
ness,” Wm. Worcester’s “ Annals of En- 
gland,” and Stow’s “ Chronicle,” we find 
that the Dukes of Hereford and Lancaster 
arrived at Ravenspur to meet the Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
and other discontented nobles, for the 
purpose of deposing King Richard the 
Second, who had taken refuge in Ireland. 
This was in 1399, about the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, and they rode by Bris- 
tol, etc. The sword Henry wore on land- 
ing there is still carried at a coronation, 
and called the “sword of Lancaster.” 

Shakespeare mentions Ravenspurg 
eight times. 

According to Lyell, at Sheringham, on 
the coast of Norfolk, there is now a depth 
of twenty feet of water, where forty-eight 
years ago there stood a cliff fifty feet 
high, with houses upon it. The ancient 
villages of Shipden, Wimpwell, and Eccles 
have been lost. The site of ancient Cro- 
mer is now a part of the German Ocean, 
the inhabitants having gradually retreated 
inland to the present town. 

In Suffolk, at Dunwich, once the largest 
seaport on the coast, the loss has been 
very great. Monasteries, churches, and 

ublic buildings have at different times 

een destroyed, including four hundred 
houses at once. The townis now reduced 
to a small village, with about two hundred 
inhabitants. ; 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Brigh- 
ton, in Sussex, stood where the chain-pier 
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now stretches into the sea. Part of the 
town was destroyed in 1665, and in 1703 
and 1705 the remainder was overwhelmed, 
consisting of one hundred and thirteen 
houses. 

Referring again to Cornwall, old histo- 
rians mention a tradition of a tract of land 
extending from the Land’s End to the 
Scilly Isles, a distance of thirty miles ; but 
this can hardly be credited, as the sea is 
now three hundred feet deep at the same 
place. St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, 
now an island, is said to have been situated 
in a wood several miles from the sea; in 
fact, its old Cornish name means the 
“ Hoare Rock in the Wood.” Under the 
sands, between the mount and the main- 
land, may be found black vegetable mould, 
containing hazel-nuts, and the branches, 
roots, and leaves of forest trees, giving 
some ground for the belief. 

There are many more similar traditions 
on the Continent, and elsewhere, where 
the sea “rages horribly.” 

The poet Uhland refers to one of these 
in “Die Verlorne Kirche,’ thus trans- 
lated: 


Oft in the forest far one hears 
A passing sound of distant bells ; 
Not legends old nor human wit 
Can tell us whence the music swells. 
From the lost church ’tis thought that soft 
Faint ringing cometh on the wind ; 
Once many pilgrims trod the path, 
But no one now the way can find. 


There is also a poem entitled “ Das 
Versunkene Kloster,” which commences, 


Ein Kloster ist versunken 
Tief in dem wilden See. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
AMONG THE SANDHILLS. 


HALFWAY between a great northern 
port and a watering-place which is becom- 
ing great, there lies a rather remarkable 
tract of country. Before it was fairly 
opened up by the railway, which now 
passes through it, it must have been a 
curiously out-of-the-world place. Even 
the tide of the Reformation seems to have 
lost itself on reaching these sandhills, and 
all the people about— great landlords 
and simple peasantry —have remained 
Roman Catholics to this day. One great 
hall in the neighborhood has its private 
chapel joined to the house, and it is large 
enough to hold five hundred worshippers. 
But changes have come with time and 
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with increased facility of communication. 
Villas are being built along the line of 
railway and at the edge of the sandhills. 
A new people with very different tastes 
and opinions are invading the land, and 
bringing the ideas of a great town into 
this primitive corner. But it will be diffi- 
cult to change or spoil the sandhills them- 
selves. They extend over many miles, 
and vary from half a mile to a mile in 
depth before reaching down to the barren, 
monotonous shore, up which the sea 
scarcely cares to climb, and which is con- 
stantly gaining fresh ground. The great 
interest of the sandhills is the slacks. 
They are more frequent in some parts 
than in others, for there are miles where 
the hollows are all sand and stargrass. 
But every here and there the hills have 
receded and formed a little flat valley, 
where there is something like soil, and 
where the rain lodges and mosses grow. 
This is slack; and in the Lancashire 
slacks may be found some of the most 
beautiful, and certainly one of the rarest 
—perhaps the very rarest —of English 
flowers. But the slacks themselves are 
curiously capricious in the wild flowers 
that are to be found upon them. Some 
of them are best in early summer, when 
the little yellow lotus, the birdsfoot trefoil 


is out, and there is a perfect field of cloth 
of gold, which is brighter even than 
celandine or buttercup. The early purple 


orchis, Ophelia’s “long purple,” is very 
generally distributed ; but it is only here 
and there that they grow so thickly as to 
give acolor to the slack. Now they are 
all but over. But we did not come for 
these, nor for the pink centaury, which is 
just beginning to open its blossoms, nor 
even for the Chlora perfoliata, or yellow 


‘Lancashire sandhills. 


‘delightful contrast. 





centaury as it is sometimes called, which 
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is a striking and by no means a common 
flower. The real treasure of the slacks is 
the Pyrola rotundifolia, or round-leafed 
winter-green, which is rare everywhere, 
but of which this particular variety, a7e- 
naria, or the sand pyrola, is to be found 
nowhere except among the slacks of the 
It is, moreover, 
only in certain slacks that it is to be 
found, and there often only in particular 
nooks and corners. Our guide, however, 
has known where to find the particular 
slack and the particular corner. The 
white stars of the grass of Parnassus are 
very abundant just here, and the dwarf 
willow is thickly tufting the soil; and 
right among the grass of Parnassus and 
the willow we saw for the first time this 
rare pyrola. It grows straight up from 
the round leaves which surround the base 
of the stalk. The stalk itself is a sort of 
chocolate red, and the creamy white blos- 
soms standing out from it form the most 
Then, too, they are 
scented with a peculiar perfume, which 
perhaps is more like that of the Clethra 
arborea, or lily of the valley tree, than 
any other which I can recall. The pyrola 
is here growing in profusion, and as it is 
both out of the way of the ordinary tour- 
ist, and by no means easy to find, we may 
fairly hope that it will be long before it is 
exterminated, as so many rare species 
have been in other and more accessible 
places. As we leave the sandhills for the 
pasture land, we can see another rare 
flower, the wild Gxothera, or evening 
primrose, which originally came from 
North America, and which, like the po- 
tato, is said to have owed its existence on 
these shores to the accident of a ship- 
wreck. 





Hor Icrt.—A correspondent of ature, 
after numerous experiments on the boiling 
points of substances under low pressures, came 
to the conclusion that it would be possible to 
have solid ice at temperatures far above the 
ordinary melting-point. He says: “ After sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts, I was so fortunate 
as to attain the most perfect success, and have 
obtained solid ice at temperatures so high that 
it was impossible to touch it without burning 
one’s self. This result has been obtained 
many times and with the greatest ease, and not 
only so, but on one occasion a small quantity 
of water was frozen in a glass vessel which 
was so hot that it could not be touched by the 





hand without burning it. I have had ice a 
considerable length of time at temperatures 
far above the ordinary boiling-point, and even 
then it only sublimed away without any pre- 
vious melting. These results were obtained 
by maintaining the superincumbent pressure 
below 46mm. of mercury; #2. the tension of 
aqueous vapor at the freezing-point of water. 
Other substances also exhibit these same 
phenomena, the most notable of which is mer- 
curic chloride, for which latter the pressure 
need only be reduced to about 420mm. On 
letting in the pressure the substance at once 
liquefies, 





